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Chickens 


HE sky is black with chickens coming home to roost 

at the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Some of them 
are as old as the Sankey report ; most are a reflection of 
the bankruptcy of recent coal policy. The war provided 
a real opportunity for bringing about a radical reorganisa- 
tion of the mining industry, which Commission after 
Commission had said should not be postponed, but only 
the fringe of the problem has been touched. In April, 
1942, The Economist wrote: — 

The coalmining industry has been one of the out- 


standing failures of British economic policy in the present 
war. 


There-is no reason to revise that judgment after two 


years in which the coal industry has moved from crisis 
to crisis. Production has continued to fall and it is excep- 
tional for the national target of 4.2 million tons a week 
to be realised. Artificial respiration and palliatives have 
been applied ; boys have been directed inte the mines 
to make good the loss of manpower. Such measures may 
have provided temporary relief, while Mr Churchill’s 
descent into the arena prevented the issue from coming 
to a head last October. But not even the Prime Minister’s 
oratory could solve the present dilemma, or allay the 
very real disquiet about the handling of the mines. 
The public may be excused a certain impatience. One 
week, it reads that the miners have been awarded a higher 


to Roost 


national minimum wage, and the next, that output has 
fallen, and that 276,000 tons were lost in strikes in the 
fortnight following publication of the award. The Porter 
Tribunal made it perfectly clear that to grant a minimum 
wage was “an unsatisfactory method of increasing wages, 
since it fails to provide an incentive for increased pro- 
duction or more efficient work.” It rejected the miners’ 
claim for increased piece rates, as inconsistent with the 
granting of a minimum wage, and instead urged the 
industry to proceed with a fundamental overhaul of the 
wages structure, described as “long overdue.” 

But by only raising the national minimum, the award 
created a number of anomalies, which were apparently 
only discovered somewhat late in the day. The more 
prosperous coalfields, such as Yorkshire, Leicestershire and 
Nottinghamshire, where minima above the new national 
rate were paid, found that they derived no benefit 
from the award. The margin between piece-workers and 
day workers was narrowed, and to eliminate this would 
mean in fact an application for increased piece rates, 
which the Tribunal had rejected. The Government’s 
refusal to provide the funds to meet the cost involved in 
the adjustments, either from the Coal Charges Account 
or by a subsidy, is therefore technically justifiable, and in 
conformity with the terms of the award. “ Anomaly ” is 
a convenient word, but a disingenuous one. It was 


ee 
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obvious to everyone from the start that the grant of a 
higher minimum, below which no one in the industry 
was to fall, would disturb the existing relationship 
between those workers who are at the minimum and 
those who are not. If what was being asked for was, in 
fact, a general increase of wages, the miners should have 
said so from the start. To grant a general increase in the 
guise of correcting “anomalies,” and at public expense, 
might only lead to a string of new claims for financial 
assistance. The effects of the Government’s refusal of 
assistance, however, are unfortunate; output is bound 
to decline still further and there will be no incentive to 
earn above the £5 minimum. The decision seems to have 
been taken without sufficiently explain'ng the reasons to 
the miners, who appear to have assumed that the funds 
would be provided, in the interests of securing industrial 
peace and maintaining output. 

The miners’ attitude is understandable. They have 
been treated alternately to threats and cajolery, and have 
been led to expect, from declarations by the Prime 
Minister, Major Lloyd George and Mr Bevin, that their 
interests were so much a matter of national concern that 
they would get nearly everything they asked for. Now 
that the men have got the whip hand, with labour at a 
premium and a desperate demand for coal, they seek to 
exploit their position. With bitter memories of broken 
pledges, they prefer to get what they can now, rather 
than to rely on promises of post-war security. At the 
same time, it would be a short-s‘ghted policy for them 
to discredit their own Tribunal, and the present situation 
is dangerous in that it is tending to revive the old 
district divisions, fostered in the past by the owners, but 
which had recently been breaking down. 

The miners also argue that wages in coalmining are 
still low by comparison with other, less dangerous and 
arduous occupations. Weekly earnings have risen from 
about 56s. in 1938 to 111s. 6d. in January, 1943, 
compared with 148s. 7d. in motor vehicle and_ aircraft 
manufacture, 130s. 8d. in shipbuilding, and 126s. 3d. 
in electrical engineering. Both out of general sympathy 
with the conditions of a miner’s life and also as a means 
of maintaining the labour supply of an essential industry, 
most members of the general public would agree that 
good wages in coalmining—perhaps even better wages 
than the present—are desirable. 

But wages cannot be treated in a vacuum. They must 
be related to output. And while wages have been rising 
from 56s. to 111s. 6d. a week, output has been falling 
from 22.9 cwt. to less than 20 cwt. per man-shift. The 
inevitable result has been a steep rise in the pr'ce of coal. 
The wages bill has increased from £67.1 million in the 
first half of 1941 to £90.9 million in the last six months 
of last year. The Porter Award requires more money, and 
the correction of the “anomalies” would require still 
more—to be provided either by a further rise in prices 
or out of the public purse. 

Now it may be that nothing very catastrophic would 
follow, in wartime, from either a subsidy or an increase 
in prices. Other things are subsidised, including steel, 
and there is no absolute reason why coal should not be 
added to the list. As for prices, a rise would chiefly affect 
the consumer (whose consumption ought to be reduced), 
the railways (whose very large profits accrue to the 
Exchequer), public utilities (an increase in whose rates 
could not harm the economy campaign), and general 
industry (most of which is directly or indirectly engaged 
on Government contracts). 

But the future cannot be left to take care of itself in 
this way. Coal is almost the only natural resource which 
this country enjoys; it enters in greater or less degree 
into every industrial process. Dear coal would be a most 

ing, and possibly quite ruinous, policy both for 
British industry in general and for the coal-mining indus- 
try itself. On the other hand, whether or not subsidies 
of any sort will find a place in permanent policy, subsidies 
to keep wages at a level that is not matched by the 
productivity of the labour force are permanently quite 
indefensible. 

It is not, therefore, the immediate crisis in the coal 
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industry that is so alarming, it is the evidence that a very 
difficult long-term problem is merely being tinkered with 
or let dritt. Dur.ng the war, one concession after another 
has been made to the miners, relating to their conditions 
of work, their wages and the method of determining 
wages. Each concession has raised costs. It would be 
wrong to say that these concessions should not have been 
made—or indeed that more ought not to be made now. 
But the only way in which they make long-term sense is 
if they are combined with a policy for quite drastically 
increasing the efficiency of the industry, the average 
productivity per head. Of such a policy there is less 
than no effective sign. The public interest demands that 
a stop be put to the Danegeld policy. Let there be no 
further additions to cost until there is some visible sign 
—something more than verbal optimism—of an increase 
in efficiency. And if putting a stop to concessions leads 
to an explosion, an explosion there must be. The responsi- 
bility for it will lie, without possibility of shifting, on 
the Government. They were warned, in the most explicit 
terms, two years ago that this would happen. They 
preferred easy optimism and they must now face the 
consequences. 

There can be very little doubt that a considerable 
increase in efficiency in the industry is fully possible, 
though it would no doubt take time. The mere re- 
grouping of pits, without any other change in methods, 
would do something. A determined extension of mechani- 
sation could do more. The limits to mechanisation 
have been repeated ad nauseam. They undoubtedly exist. 
and the British m‘n‘ng industry will no doubt never be 
as fully mechanised as many others. But if the methods 
used in the best British collieries were generally applied 
a great step forward would be taken. And if new devices 
now in process of development are as productive as they 
promise to be, still more could be done. 

One thing, however, is certain. This sort of technical 
reorganisation is quite incompatib!e with the present 
structure of the industry. It is not so much that the 
industry is privately owned (though that has its psycho- 
logical importance) as that it is owned in so many units 


of differing s'ze, financial strength, effic‘'ency and com-’ 


petence. A system of “control” or “direction” from 
central authority is of very little effect if it leaves the 
basic structure untouched. That, at least, has been the 
experience of the last two years. The Government, in its 
anxiety not to raise political controversies, has tended to 
rely in the main on voluntary economy in fuel consump- 
tion to perform the miracle. The provosals put forward 
by the miners for improving the control scheme have 
been largely ignored, and the Government’s present 
scheme for the group‘ng of pits in each area will not have 
much more result, unless it leads to real technical integra- 
tion, which is unlikely with the present structure of 
ownership. The outsider’s comment is Campbell-Banner- 
man’s to Arthvyr Balfour: “ Enough of this fooling.” 

The curse of the mining industry for a generation has 
been the politics p!ayed by both sides. Salvation now can 
only be found through a rigidly non-political, technical 
approach. Let the mines of the country, or of each 
district, be regarded as a whole, and a plan drawn up 
for getting the estimated requirements of coal from them 
at the lowest possible cost in labour. Let this plan be 
drawn up by non-political technicians, of whom. there is 
no lack in the industry. And when this plan is complete, 
let the structure of ownership in the industry be fitted 
to it. 

If to follow this procedure means to arrive at nationali- 
sation or some other form of public ownership, there 
should be no shrinking from it. Indeed, it is probable that 
not only the Left, but the whole of the Centre and a 
large part of the Right, have already made up their minds 
that public ownership of the mining industry is inevitable. 
But it is essential that everybody should realise what sort 
of nationalisation is intended. The miners, with their 
emphasis on “ psychological” factors and the resistance 
they so often put up to the introduction of machinery 
and the closing of inefficient pits, seem to mean by 


nationalisation the injection of public funds into an in- 
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dustry that is otherwise left unchanged. That would be 
disastrous. The nationalisation that is needed is not one 
that is wanted for its own sake, but one that is wanted 
as the only way of securing a sharp increase in efficiency. 
That sharp increase in efficiency will, in its turn, bring 
many things the individual miner will strongly dislike. 
But it is the only means by which his very reasonable 
demand for good wages and good conditions can be met. 


Outlaw 


— the Allied armies will descend on the European 
mainland. The commanders, the planners and the 
organisers of the greatest military adventure in history 
are brooding over maps of the coasts across the Channel, 
and of the communication lines behind them. With equal 
eagerness others try to pierce the polit.cal West Wall and 
catch a glimpse of the social and political picture of 
Europe after nearly four years of German occupation. 
Only stray features can be seen at all distinctly. In the 
foreground is the foreign oppressor; the people are 
hidden or underground. The life of Europe has been 
ruthlessly uprooted. Describing the mood in which he 
saw the outbreak of the First World War Mr Lloyd 
George once wrote: “... I felt like a man standing on 
a planet that had been suddenly wrenched from its orbit 
by a demoniac hand and that was spinning wildly into 
the unknown.” Nothing could describe better the posi- 
tion of the European peoples on the eve of invasion. 
Europe, as we knew it before 1939, exists no longer. 
After the last war, too, changes were great and deep. 
Three powerful monarchies lay in ruins. The Communist 
Revolution in Russia was in full swing. Repercussions 
of war dominated the peace. Yet, compared with the 
Second World War, the First was only a prelude. The 
bloody, wasteful fighting was limited to narrow strips of 
d. So was the destruction it entailed. Behind the 
mud and slaughter of the trenches, civilian life still kept 
the air of some normality. Only in the present war 
has all the fury of total warfare broken upon the Euro- 
pean continent ; but it has broken, and is still mounting. 
So Europe on the eve of another invas‘on is a huge 
melting-pot, with the greatest heat and turbulence still 
to come. No social or political forms have any stability. 
There have been expropriations, during the occupation, 
on a larger scale than in any revolution, not of one social 
class by another, but for the benefit of the ruling class 
of Germany at the expense of most of the occupied 
peoples. The loot has been lifted in many different ways, 
direct and indirect. In some cases, the restitution of 
property after the war can be achieved without great 
technical difficulties. Where German capital has taken 
control of entire foreign industries by buying up con- 
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It is not easy, of course, to enter upon a drastic scheme 
of re-organisation now. Both politically and industrially, 
the moment is ill-chosen. It would have been much better 
to have begun in 1942 and to have had something to 
show for the change now. But it never will be easy to 
begin, and when it is a question of putting a stop to a 
policy of weakness and drift, there is never any time like 
the present. 


Europe 


trolling blocks of shares the process can easily be 
reversed. But such cases affect only small groups of 
owners—at the top of the social pyramid. In most 
European countries the middle class has been practically 
wiped out. Shopkcepers, houseowners, independent 
entrepreneurs and artisans have disappeared. In Eastern 
Europe they have been directly robbed. In Greater 
Germany and Western Europe they have been squeezed 
out by industrial concentration. Nor are bombing, bom- 
bardment, demolitions and “scorched earth” merely 
military operations ; they strike straight at the property 
and standing of the middle classes. 

Black markets, too, have undermined social structures 
everywhere in Europe—except in Germany. Black mar- 
kets have long ceased to be a marginal anomaly. In 
France, Poland and the Balkan countries they are the 
norm. The great majority of all economic transactions are 
done in them. To trade illicitly and anonymously is a 
matter of self-preservation. It is also a deliberate politi- 
cal weapon against the occupying authorities, a form of 
economic sabotage. Everywhere it is a function of gnaw- 
ing shortage. The social consequences of this phenomenon 
cannot be lightly dismissed, as the staff of Amgot has 
discovered in Italy. For long after the war they will remain 
all over Europe. To restore economic discipline will 
take much time, much effort, much skill and much under- 
standing—which the Allied Governments and UNRRA 
should know already. The black market, too, is a great 
shuffler of social classes. Often the professionals come 
from the most surprising quarters ; professors, teachers, 
lawyers, journalists, civil servants, intellectuals become 
déclassés after their pigeon-holes—their universities, 
schools, newspapers and offices—have been taken from 
them. And the black markets are also the breeding 
ground for a new “ middle class,” the upstarts of the 
Second World War, Europe’s war profiteers. 

And so the story of turmoil and the destruction of 
normal life and normal values, of lawabidingness and 
loyalties and statuses, can be carried on. Some items are 
only too familiar, such as the deportation of millions of 
people and the shattering of families. The events of the 
last year or so have added new ones. There are the 
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maquis in France, the “bush rebels.” Hundreds of 


thousands of young Frenchmen have fled to the moun- 
tains and forests in order to escape Sauckel’s press- 
gangs. In every country of Europe ever-growing numbers 
live similarly outside the pale. In Poland and the 
Balkans it is the partisans who make up the “bush 
armies,” and their military exploits are to some extent 
known. What is less known is the effect of these wide- 
spread and spreading outlaw movements on the social 
outlook of the countries concerned. To hold them in 
check, the Germans lay waste vast tracts of the country- 
side. In eastern Europe and the Balkans, the peasants 
have begun to flee bodily into the hills and forests ; 
wherever outlaws visit a village its inhabitants suffer the 
most savage German reprisals, and so they make off. 
Villagers become outlaws. The partisans can only get 
food by requisitioning it from farmers who are again 
exposed thereby to reprisals and prefer to escape to the 
partisans’ own hiding-places. Other recruits take to the 
bush through no political sympathy with the active rebels 
but because of senseless Nazi oppression.®Others again 
are simply lawless and masterless men plying their trade. 
This, increasingly, in greater or less degree as old 
frontiers are passed, is the European background. Until 
a year or so ago the outlaw movement was still confined 
to the mountains of Jugoslavia, the steppes of the Ukraine 
or the forests and swamps of eastern Poland. With the 
advance of the Soviet armies the peasants’ rush to the 
woods is extending westwards ; and it has now almost 
reached the borders of the Reich itself. — 

It is trie that western Europe has not yet gone through 
the same ordeal as southern or eastern Europe ; and the 
difference remains most im t. But it is precisely 
here that the next and biggest battles, bombardments and 
repressions may take place very soon. What is the effect 
of all this on Europe, on.its politics, its aims, aspirations, 
needs, wishes and possibilities? The core of it all is a 
gallant, heroic, desperate struggle for bare survival, not 
romantic, but with its own ideals and values. But very 
often this struggle is so desperate and so absorbing as 

_ to leave almost no time or energy for political thought or 
for any thinking ahead. Striking in the many reports from 
occupied countries is the negligible role which politics 
in the pre-war sense seems to play in the real life of the 


The Principles of Trade—VIII 


The New 


N apology is needed for the length to which this 
series of articles has extended. But the subject is 
not only complicated in itself; it is one that requires 
delicate handling and the most careful exposition. In 
matters of trade, national susceptibilities have always been 
near the surface and are very easily bruised. The cynic 
may say that national self-interest is, in this sphere, all 
too easily transmuted into high moral principle. That may 
be ; but the translation is sub-conscious and the moral 
indignation that can be aroused by heresy is none the less 
formidable for being invisibly based on the profit motive. 
There are some most influential circles in the United 
States that are prone to regard other nations’ views on 
the methods of international trade as the acid test of 
whether or not they are sincere in their adhesion to the 
cause of the United Nations. It is not enough, in these 
matters, for a country to be well-intentioned ; it must be 
' manifestly seen to be well-intentioned. Moreover, there is 
another aspect. For accidents of history, the doctrine of 
Free Trade came to be, especially in Great Britain, the 
keystone of the arch of the liberal philosophy. More par- 
ticularly for a journal like The Economist, piety alone 
demands that the classical principles of international trade 
be handled with loving care. 

Yet the conclusions reached in this series of articles are 
not, after all, so very different from those of the classical 
theory. The driving force behind the philosophy of Adam 
Smith and his successors was a strong belief in the natural 


tendencies of the economic system towards material ex- . 
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weary masses. Social and political programmes preoccupy 
the minds only of small illegal parties and organisations. 
The party organisations themselves have been smashed ; 
Europe has been politically beheaded. The first-rank 
political leaders have largely been killed or cast into 
German concentration camps. In some countries, second 
or third-rank leaders have been “ liquidated,” and com- 
mand has been taken over by the n.c.o.s and privates 
of the pre-war movements. 

But, tentatively, two features can be picked out from 
the seeming chaos. First, in underground Europe, there is 
a deep, tough, primitive nationalism, natural, instinctive, 
rather than political, Each nation in turn has been 
trampled down ; each has drunk humiliation to the last 
dregs. The resisters in each country have had. to hold 
out unaided for four long, dreary years. From their lonely 
posts they could not see the wider horizons of the war or 
grasp its logic. They are, exaggeratedly, self-consciously, 
a, because that is how they have comported them- 
selves. 

Secondly, less wide but fairly general, there is a some- 
what vague and somewhat inarticulate social radicalism. 
In most occupied countries collaborators have been found 
more readily, but not entirely, among the extreme Right 
and the upper classes. The familiar demand in France 
to end the economic predominance of the “ two hundred 
families” has been strengthened by motives of patriotic 
justice ; and the position is only slightly different in 
other countries. Compared with the social and political 
aftermath of the First World War, the present “radi- 
calism ” seems to be more spontaneous and widespread. 
but less determined and much less clear-headed and 
organised. The end of the war will probably see the 
Right discredited almost everywhere in Europe, and the 
Left strengthened but immensely confused. 

The picture is tragic. No European clash of arms since 
the Thirty Years’ War has produced such a tremendous 
unsettlement. Against this must be set Europe’s present- 
day powers of recovery. are strong enough in 
modern conditions, if freed, to stave off for certain any 
decline akin to that which followed the Peace of West- 
phalia. But they will need aid and stimulation from out- 
side ; and every policy for post-war Europe must start 
from the magnitude of the all-European breakdown. 


Liberalism 


pansion. In this expansion they saw—and rightly saw— 
the hope of rescuing mankind from penury, and it was 
their passionate will that expansion should not be blocked 
that led them to lay such stress on economic freedom. But 
it was the expansion that was their end ; free trade was 
only the means. In their day and age they were right in 
their assumption that any form of conscious intervention 
in economic processes would necessarily be restrictive and 
bad. The idea of planned expansion would have been very 
foreign to them. But we have learned that freedom of 
commerce may not be so completely synonymous with 
expansion, nor planning with restriction. To insist to-day 
that it is the expansion that matters most, not the exclusive 
use of one means of securing it, is not to revolt against 
the liberal doctrine, but to restore it, to rescue it from the 
ow corruption which mistook the means for the 


It is important that this point should be realised. Al 
over the world to-day, the spectacle can be seen of the 
perfect busily impeding the good—but nowhere more 
clearly than in international trade. Mankind has quite 
obviously made up its mind to control its own economic 
environment. This is:in the trend of all human develop- 
ment, and there is no possibility of stopping it, even if 
that were desirable. The determination appears in the 
categorical imperative to prevent great depressions, mass 
unemployment and poverty in the midst of potential suffi- 
ciency. It may be that in some parts of the world these 
are still debatable questions, or that, while the end is 
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accepted, the inevitable means are not. This appears to 
be still true of the United States, but it is becoming 
less true every day in Great Britain. And in Europe, as 
it emerges from the war, it is likely to be taken for 
granted, not only that the state has a responsibility for 
the condition of economic affairs but also that it must 
largely administef its own responsibility. In short, we are 
moving into an era of purposive direction of economic 
affairs, and those who think that international trade can 
remain an exception to this world-wide trend are cherish- 
ing an illusion. In theory, three possible systems of inter- 
national trade can be set up—the wholly uncontrolled ; 
the planned expansionism that has here been sketched 
out ; and the narrow restrictionism of two-sided barter. In 
fact—at least until conditions of far -greater stability than 
the world has known since 1914 can be restored—it is 
only the last two that come into question. Those who 
reject the middle solution, hoping to get the first, are far 
more likely to find themselves saddled with the third. 

There is another most potent reason for appealing to 
the liberal opinion of the world to support a policy of 
planned expansion. Such a policy would necessarily be 
empirical. Once it departs from the simple absolute that 
all interferences with trade are bad, it. must inevitably 
rely on judgment. Intervention in trade is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad ; only judgment, based upon prin- 
ciple, can decide which is which. But in these highly 
political matters judgment and principle can be expressed 
only by an informed and disinterested public opinion. As 
things have been hitherto, bewildered bureaucrats, 
caught between the insistent necessities of the balance 
of payments and the clamours of the vested interests, 
have had nowhere to turn for guidance or help. Their 
natural recourse to the economists and the publicists 
has been met only with an unhelpful general commina- 
tion. This has not, of course, in the least prevented 
an endless array of interventions in trade and of inter- 
ferences with free commerce. But it has meant that there 
has been no principle or judgment in the process save 
that of yielding to him who can shout loudest. 

Where the economists and the publicists could help 
would be in drawing up a body of -practical principle 
by which proposals for action can be judged. For if the 
new doctrine of planned expansion turns out to be 
merely protectionism writ large, then it is predestined to 
damnation. This point cannot be sufficiently emphasised. 
The technical devices by which a policy of planned 
expansion would be administered would be much the 
same as those by which the protection of vested interests 
is secured. This is inevitable ; it is the risk that has to 
be taken once the shelter of the absolute prohibitions 
is left. All through the ascent of man, the tools he has 
fashioned could be used for good or evil, and to be a 
democrat is to have the faith that they will, on balance, 
be used for good. Throughout the field of economic 
policy, and more particularly in international trade, the 
real controversy is no longer whether there shall be de- 
liberate interference with economic processes—events have 


NOTES OF 


Russia and Finland 


The last act of the Russo-Finnish drama is drawing 
to an end. The Soviet victories on the Leningrad front 
and the Russian drive into the Baltic countries, followed 
by heavy bombardment of Helsinki, have emphasised the 
hopelessness of Finland’s military position. The Finns are 
now in the pass to which they were brought four years 
ago when the Russians broke through the Mannerheim 
Line. Public opinion in Finland has now definitely swung 
in favour of peace. M. Paasikivi, the author of. the Treaty 
of Dorpat of 1920 and of the Peace Treaty of 1940, has 
arrived in Stockholm in order to sound Russian intentions 
or to receive the terms of armistice from Madame Kollontay, 
the Soviet Ambassador. The immediate prospects depend 
on how severe the Russian terms are going to be. Moscow 
has, of course, the right to demand nothing less than un- 
conditional surrender. The Casablanca formula applies to 
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decided that long ago—but on whose behalf the state 
shall intervene, on behalf of the community as a whole 
or of particular interests. The fight is not an easy one, 
and it will be lost if those who can best lead public 
opinion persist in remaining neutral. . 
It is difficult to draw an exact frontier between plannéd, . 
expansion and protectionism. As a first-instance rule of 
thumb, it may be laid down that any intervention whose 
direct effect is to stop some trade that would otherwise 
be carried on is suspect, that any intervention that brings 
specific benefit to a specific industry is also suspect, and 
that anything that does both at once is doubly suspect. 
But the only real safeguard is principled vigilance. The 
only real solution is the same combination of clear-headed 
public opinion and honest servants of the state as has 
saved the modern democracies from financial debauchery. 
This need and this danger should be borne in mind in 
devising the machinery of the state to administer the 
policy. The device invented by Chamberlain’s Import 
Duties Act—the Import Duties Advisory Committee— 
might well be taken as a model of what to avoid, since it 
exhibits all the major defects. It is compelled by its 
constitution to consider applications, industry by 
industry, without any effective guidance on the needs 
of the public interest. It is prohibited from doing the 
one thing that is essential—that is, studying the economic 
problem as a whole. Even its air of judicial impartiality 
is a defect, for a judge who has no law to administer 
must arrogate to himself the legislative function. To make 
IDAC “ independent” is merely to secure that its deci- 
sions cannot possibly fit into the framework of any econo- 
mic policy. There can be no dodging of responsibilities ; 
the control of international trade is an essential element 
of economic policy, which is rapidly becoming, in peace- 
time, the central part of the Government’s job. Instead of 
an “independent ” Committee, exposed to the blast of 
every vested interest, policy should be administered by a 
responsible Minister answerable to Parliament and peo- 
ple. It would be an advantage if his Department had no 
other responsibilities to confuse the issue—if the domestic: 
industrial responsibilities of the Board of Trade could be 
set aside in a separate Ministry of Industry—both, of 
course, subject to the higher command of economic 
licy. 
OTe greatest need of all, however, is to rescue inter- 
national trade from the atmosphere of theology. It is ar 
instrumentality, not an end in itself. To increase the 
wealth of the community, to abolish individual destitution, 
to put an end to disastrous economic fluctuations—all 
these are objectives worth while in themselves. There is 
nothing so absolute about international trade. Its humbler 
duty is to do what it can to help in the attainment of 
these more absolute aims. We are moving into an age of 
new techniques and new responsibilities. If international 
trade can be rescued from the doctrinaires and submitted 
to a technical assessment of the contribution it can make, 
the largest step will have been taken towards recasting 
the principles of trade. 


THE WEEK 


the satellites as well as to the chief partners of the Axis: 
Yet very much depends on the spirit in which Russiar 
diplomacy makes use of its strong position. The frontier. 
issue is naturally in the forefront; although the Russians 
have not yet formulated their claims, there has been no 
evidence so far of any intention on their part to demand 
drastic revisions of the 1940 frontier. At this stage it is 
not the peace terms but the armistice terms that matter . 
most. A partial occupation of Finland by Soviet armies * 
may be a military necessity. The Russians will naturally be- 
anxious to dispose—possibly with Finnish help and as soon: 
as possible—of the seven to ten German divisions left in 
the north of Finland. They will also be anxious to use; 
against the Germans ‘in the Baltic sea the naval and air: 
bases in the Gulf of Finland and on the Aaland Islands. : 
They will probably also refuse to parley with the govern-+ 
mental.team of Ryti, Mannerheim and Tanner, the men; 

* 
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formally responsible for Finland’s participation in the 
war on the side of Germany. These are the indisputable 
implications of “ unconditional surrender.” But it is only 
here that the real difficulties start, and they are inherent 
in the peculiar Finnish background. Finland was the only 
- Axis country in which the war against Russia in 1941 was 
hacked by a more or less democratically expressed public 
apinion. In the eyes of very many Finns, 1941 was to be 
the legitimate revenge for 1939. Finnish public opinion has 
in the meantime discovered that it had committed a fatal 
mistake, and the Russians are certainly right in refusing 
to treat the Finnish war as a separate matter. War is 
indivisible, and Finland’s fight against Russia inevitably 
merged with that of Germany. 
* 


But the fact still remains that the war in Finland was 
not an intrigue of a dictatorial clique. It was the people’s 
democratic and patriotic sin. It is to be hoped that Russia, 
in its triumph, should be able to pay some attention to these 
peculiar psychological and political complications. It is 
vital that such Russian occupation of Finland as may be 
necessary for military reasons should not make the Finns 
feel that they have lost their political independence. 
Similarly, the change of Government ought not to be 
carried out in such a way as to destroy the Finnish demo- 
cracy. Fortunately, nothing that the Russians have done 
or said so far seems to point to any intention on their 
part to repeat the sad and abortive experiment with the 
Kuusinen “Government” of 1939-1940, though the fear 
that it might be tried again has not been altogether dis- 
pelled from Finnish minds. The rewards of a fair settle- 
ment of the conflict can hardly be exaggerated. A separate 
peace between Russia and Finland would be Germany’s 
greatest defeat since the collapse of Italian Fascism. It 
would encourage defections of German satellites every- 
where and it would effectively counter Goebbels’ Bolshevik 
bogy. A prolongation of the conflict, coupled with an 
unduly harsh treatment of the beaten Finns, would clearly 
be a heaven-sent gift to the Nazis. The political reper- 
cussions of Russia’s attitude are almost certain to affect 
the military position too. It does not seem very likely that 
Hitler would be able to carry out in Finland the rapid 
military counter-moves that he was able to make in Italy. 
It will be extremely difficult for him to switch substantial 
forces to the Finaish front, if only because of his pre- 
carious communications with Finland. In this respect, the 
position of Fin!and is much more fortunate than the posi- 
tion of Italy was in the summer of 1943. The German 
forces in the north can probably be pretty easily isolated 
and put out of action. Perhaps the only last-minute assist- 
ance which Hitler may still hope to receive in Finland is 
a fresh exacerbation of Finnish political feeling. 


* t * 


Guarding the Baltic ? 


Attempts to bring together the Polish and the Soviet 
Governments have not been given up. ‘The recent exchange 
of letters between the Prime Minister and Marshal Stalin 
shows that informal British mediation has been going on 
despite the previous refusal of Moscow to accept any 
Allied “interference” in the Polish-Soviet conflict. The 
principal issue now is the Soviet insistence on the recon- 
struction of the Polish Government in London. Pravda’s 
attack on. the Polish Government last Saturday was very 
violent. The paper made a number of grave charges against 
the Polish military underground as well as against the 
Miko!ajczyk Government. Presumably in connection with 
Mr Churchill’s mediation, M. Mikolajczyk has now post- 
poned his visit to the United States. The new and most 
important question now raised is the proposed partition 
of East Prussia. This new Russian proposal is believed 
to cover the annexation of part of East Prussia, with 
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Koenigsberg, by Russia and the annexation of the Masurian 
Lakes in Eastern Prussia as well as of Danzig and Pome- 
rania, with Stettin, by Poland. Russia is said to claim 
Koenigsberg as a naval base for the Red Fleet to enable it 
to guard the Baltic Sea. Should this plan be accepted by 
the Allies, this would imply that a more comprehensive 
policy towards Germany, apart from «the Soviet-Polish 
dispute, had been roughly agreed between the Allies ; and 
that the policy was one of dismemberment or partition. 
This is an issue of paramount importance, vital for future 
peace or war. It requires the fullest public discussion. 
No arguments of “assistance to the enemy” or of 
military secrecy can possibly be involved. There is an odd 
contrast here between the state of public opinion now and 
in the first year of the war. “ War aims” and “ peace aims ” 
were favourite subjects of political writers in the months 
of the “phoney war” when, not only victory, but also the 
most grievous setbacks, were still ahead. Now, in 1944, when 
victory is at least in sight and when diplomatic arrange- 
ments for peace must have reached some more advanced 
stage, public opinion is enjoined to keep an inscrutable 
silence about what we are fighting for, and may have to 
fight for again. 
* x * 


Absentee Members 


Last week was the third occasion on which the House 
of Commons Disqualification (Temporary Provisions) Act 
has come up for re-enactment. It is a good barometer of the 
state of the Government’s relations with Parliament. It was 
first passed at a time when there was considerable criticism 
of the way the Government was conducting the country’s 
war effort, and the promise of a Select Committee to investi- 
gate the whole position of office-holders under the Crown 
was needed to diminish the Commons’ disl’kes. A year later, 
after the military disasters of the Far East, there 
was considerable criticism of the Government’s 
conduct of the war, and though the Act was 
renewed without any difficulty, the debate on _ the 
Select Committee’s Report showed that Members had 
not modified their distaste. Last year, at the time of the 
North African victories, the Bill passed almost without 
notice. This year, however, Parliament is becoming increas- 
ingly critical of the Government’s peace effort, and the 
second reading was not carried without a division—which 
the Government won by 91 votes to 10. That the measure 
was originally justifiable, and even necessary, can hardly be 
denied. In those days it was a case of mobilising the most 
suitable people for every important post, and the disfran- 
chisement of constituencies when Members were, as a result, 
sent abroad was an argument that carried little weight at a 
time when the national danger was paramount. But now, 
as that shrewd Parliamentarian, Mr Maxton, pointed out, 

not only have external things become less pressing than they 

were, but . . . internal things, the definite work of this 

House, is becoming more and more important. 
He may be wrong in saying that the war situation is less 
pressing, but he is certainly right in declaring that fateful and 
far-reaching decisions will have to be made during the next 
term of the Act. Mr Bevan’s charge that the Government is 
corrupting the House of Commons through the Act is ab- 
surdly untrue. The number of certificates that can be granted 
under it is limited to 25, and only 21 have been issued—two 
in respect of one Member—and 13 of the Members con- 
cerned are available for their House of Commons work. The 
attitude of the Commons during the debate—and indeed 
throughout the war—shows that they are in no danger of 
becoming a Parliament of placemen. But though the principle 
which underlay the original provision in the Act of Settle- 
ment—that Parliament’s control of the Executive must be 
upheld—has not been endangered, the principle that certain 
Offices are incompatible with membership of Parliament 
should now be reaffirmed. It is time for the Members con- 
cerned to decide whether they wish to be politicians or to 
follow a divlomatic—or other Governmental—career, and 
for the Government to show cause why, though it may be 
in the public interest for these Members to be appointed to 
the posts in question, it is also in the public interest for them 
to retain their seats in the House of Commons. 


* * * 


Electoral Reform 

Mr Speaker has chosen 32 members, 29 M.P.s and 
three peers, to make up his Conference on Electoral Reform. 
Colonel Clifton Brown sought party guidance in making his 
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choices, and Parliament has accepted his decision without 
criticism. To some outsiders—who are also eiectors—it may 
perhaps seem somewhat unfortunate that the selection 
should have been contrived to give the Conservative Party 
a majority over all the rest, Labour, Liberal, and Inde- 
pendents combined; for the recommendations of the 
Conference on constituencies, the franchise and elections 
will obviously be intended to cover at least the next genera- 
tion of politics, during which the fortunes of all parties will 
ebb and flow much. It is especially important that the 
redistribution of seats should cs solely on grounds 
of principle without any reference whatsoever to the present 
balance of representation. To some others it may seem 
strange—as it did in 1918 when five peers were appointed 
to the last Speaker’s Conference—that members of the 
unrepresentative and unenfranchised Upper House should 
be invited to take part in discussions so close to the peculiar 
preserves and privileges of their jealous neighbours. Yet, 
the precedent is firm. Such a Conference without the counsel 
of Lord Margesson, who handled the electoral reins so 
decisively for so long, might in any event have seemed vastly 
incomplete ; and the only other doubt that can arise in the 
mind of the most sceptical observer is again a minor one— 
whether, with the representation of peers accepted, Lord 
Ammon, whose seat in the Commons has hardly yet had 
time to cool, was—for all his obviously very great personal 


— ae most logical choice for one out of a mere 
ee. 


* * * 


The Path to Parliament 


The work of the Speaker’s Conference has been slightly 
and significantly widened since the intention to set it up was 
first announced. It will include, not only the expenses of 
candidates at elections, but also the expenses of Members 
when elected. In th.s part of its Ciscussions, the Conference 
will touch the heart of the present political dilemma. For a 
considerable time there has been a distrust, not of the 
Parliamentary and party system, but of professional poli- 
ticians and the rigging of electoral choices by party arrange- 
ments. ‘hese arrangements which determine, usuauy from 
central offices, what men shall go forward as local candi- 
dates are largely based upon monetary cons.derations, A 
Conservative has usually to provide a considerable sum for 
expenses, cash down before election, and year by year 
after. On the Labour side, it works the other way ; men 
who have served trade unions or party organisations well, 
and so have some kind of pension claim, backed by 
seniority, are appropriate choices to receive Pariiamentary 
salaries from the State—made up perhaps by other pay- 
ments from party funds. Whatever ese the trend of dis- 
satisfaction with official candidates at wartime by-elections 
may mean, it does reflect a long-standing impatience with 
candidates selected on these grounds ; and it does not yet 
reflect any tide in the direction of Labour, which, politic- 
ally, is under the same cloud as the Conservatives. The 
Speaker’s Conference will have nothing whatsoever to do 
with party behaviour. But it will be within its power to 
advise upon changes in the conditions of a parliamentary 
career which would make it easier for able and popular 
candidates to be brought forward by the parties, without 
overriding attention to considerations of finance. One 
Princ:ple, the limitation of expenses by law, is already 
applied to elections ; there is no reason why it should not 
be made much more strict, and applied much more widely, 
to rule out the kind of local benefactions which are a 
common way of keeping seats warm, even when won. But 
if the road to Parliament is to be made democratically free 
for men of ability, there is another principle which must 
be very carefully considered and, probably, accepted ; that 
is, the payment by the State of a fixed maximum sum 
towards the expenses of both candidates and Members. 
Only in this way can the present s:tuation be ended in 
which the bulk of MPs are men with money, party hacks or 
hangers-on. It is from MPs that Cabinets are chosen, and so 
long as the standard is kept so low, the revulsion from 
Parties and politicians will continue—with perhaps the 
most unfortunate consequences. 


* * x 


Local Choice 


Meanwhile, the right of local voters, apart from 
personal and party ties, to choose their own representatives, 
without feudal or caucus dictation is being tested again 
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at West Derbyshire. By the time these words are read 
the result there will be known; whatever it may be, the 
votes cast for Mr White will be as much a vote for locak 
freedom of choice as for this or that policy or party. It 
is very hard to see why, in the present situation, the parties 
do not defer to this obviously deep local desire to have a 
say in picking the actual individuals who seck to speak 
for them in Parliament. The Communist Party has a plan 
by which a local constituency committee wou'd vet the 
candidate officially put forward by the Government parties ; 
the plan belongs, of course, to the period, until quite re- 
cently, when the Communist Party was quite unswervingly 
on the side of Coalition and the electoral truce, and seems 
to bear some slight resemblance in technique to the choice 
of local representative by “show of hands” proposed by 
the French Communists for the first provisional stage in’ 
the liberation of France. Plainly, everything would depend 
on how and by whom the local constituency meeting was 
called. Much better, if some temporary device of this kind 
is required to overcome the chronically unrepresentative 
character of almost all representatives, would be some 
adaptation of the system of party “ primaries” used in the 
United States—as was suggested in The Economist in 
September, 1942. By this means the local members and 
supporters of each party would choose their local candidate — 
by popular vote. It would be perfectly simple to entitle 
every voter to one vote, but only one, in a party primary, as 
well as in the subsequent election ; and it is not suggested, 
if the other deadening weights-on British party politics can 
be lifted, that the system need be retained sufficiently long 
for it to acquire the defects with which its advantages are 
alloyed in America. 


* * * 


Bloodless Decision 


Tuesday’s Corhmons discussion on Clause 6 of the 
Education Bill ended, surprisingly, in its passage without a 
division. Mr Butler deserves very high praise for having 
kept intact, in the main and so far, the principle that, in 
every district, one authority should be responsible for all 
types of education—nursery, primary, secondary and 
further. His tactical mistake, perhaps, was to make certain 
concessions to Part III authorities in the Bill itself, instead 
of, now, at the Committee stage. The trouble is that a good 
principle of administration has to be applied to a far from 
perfect administrative structure. It would indeed be anomal- 
ous if provedly efficient, populous boroughs and urban dis- 
tricts had to surrender all their jurisdiction over schools to 
less competent counties; or if small, poor, inefficient counties 
were now to become all-powerful simply because of historical 
accident. But, in spite of all the tumult and the shouting, 
these are really not the issues. Admittedly, all the present 
county councils and county borough councils are not uni- 
formly the best of all educational authorities in the best of 
all possible administrative worlds. But this point has been 
vastly exaggerated for interested reasons. The provision in 
the Bill for the delegation of all school powers, including 
secondary, to county districts is an extension, not a lessen- 
ing, of existing powers. The number of boroughs and urban 
districts, not county boroughs, which have a case to make is, 
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in fact, very small; and, given good will at the Board, which 
iscertain, and tolerance in the counties, which is desirable, 
the Bill can in practice be worked to the satisfaction of every- 
one, without the wrecking of its central idea—the unification 
of costs and policy over wide areas to cover all kinds of 
schooling. . 


«x * * 


Indian Alternatives 


‘ Lord Wavell’s speech to the Indian Legislature on 
Thursday of this week was an occasion of no little import- 
ance, and might well have been dramatic. It was the Vice- 
rdy’s first public statement of policy since he took office. 
He spoke, first, as a soldier. He surveyed the war outlook 
on India’s frontiers, India’s own contribution and prob- 
. lems of supply. He stated the unanimous wish of Britain to 
see India self-governing, prosperous and strategically secure. 
He listed three obstacles to the swift achievement of Indian 
self-government: the over-riding need to beat Japan and 
Germany ; the duty of Britain, in any settlement, to guaran- 
tee the interests of those Indians who have assisted in the 
war, the soldiers, the ordinary people, the Indian States 
and the minorities; and, biggest of all, the continued 
absence, since the Cripps offer was refused, of any positive 

illingness on the part of leading Indian politicians to co- 
operate in working out what India wants, and will peace- 
fully accept. In short, Lord ‘Wavell felt obliged to repeat 
the older speeches of lesser men; the only hint of fresh 
policy was a straightforward appeal to Congress members 
to accompany their demand for the release of their leaders 
from detention with some practical proposals for Indian 
agreement. At least, the issue has been narrowed to a single 
point. Many Indians, in Congress and outside, claim that 
Congress co-operation would now automatically follow the 
release of the leaders, Lord Wavell,. and behind him the 
British Government, say that some assurance of co-opera- 
tion must precede release. The Indian reply is that to 
ask this is, in effect, to ask Mr Gandhi and his colleagues 
to convict themselves out of their own mouths ; and that, 
released, they would do of their own accord, if only for 
political reasons, what they would not do under compul- 
sion. It is now for Parliament and British public opinion 
to decide which is the better way: to take the risk of 
release in the hope that the new mood of Indians, dis- 
illusioned by the over-bargaining of 1942, would at once 
press their leaders to go forward in order to keep their lead ; 
or to play the waiting game, and rely upon slow attrition 
to bring up new leaders or new policies, pointing towards 
co-operation. So long as Lord Wavell, a soldier, has the 
choice, he probably has no alternative—and so his chance 
of political greatness ebbs. 


* 


Pay-As-You-Earn 


The second reading of the Bill to extend pay-as-you- 
earn to all Schedule E employments was passed in the House 
of Commons on Thursday of last week, and the Committee 
stage is to be taken on Thursday of this week, so that com- 
ment is inevitably a stage behind. In the second reading 
debate, controversy was raised only by the treatment of the 
temporary civil servant. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took the astonishing line that there was a real grievance, but 
that he could do nothing about it. He “had sought long and 
earnestly ” for a solution, but had had to give up the attempt. 
He gave no reason other than the familiar one of “ adminis- 
trative difficulty” (which was said, until very recently, to 
prevent any form of pay-as-you-earn), and the impediment 
is probably the customary attitude of the Inland Revenue in 
preferring that ninety-and-nine should suffer unjustly rather 
than that one should, however unexpectedly, get more than 
his deserts. Not unnaturally, this attitude failed to convince 
the House. Mr Eccles suggested, on the spot, two alterna- 
tive ways of dealing with the question, and every private 
member who spoke urged the Chancellor to think again. 
This, it is to be hoped, he has now done. Mr W. J. Brown 
attempted to extend the argument to the permanent civil 
servant, who, indeed, has an analogous grievance, though on 
a very much smaller scale and referring, on the average, to 
a much more remote period ; but he failed to convince the 
House, and was, as usual, obstructed by his own immodera- 
tion of language. Some members of the Services also have a 
grievance, which should be put right. But the outstanding, 
the flagrant, the intolerable injustice is that which the Chan- 
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cellor, by his own confession, proposes to inflict on the 
temporary civil servant. 


* x 


Dual Government in Italy? ; 


The Government of Marshal Badoglio has now taken 
over the administration of Southern Italy from Amgot. The 
line between the area still under Amgot and that under 
Marshal Badoglio runs from Salerno to Bari. Ten million 
Italians are now under entirély Italian rule. The decision of 
Amgot to withdraw into the immediate military zone north 
of Salerno and Bari seems certainly expedient, and probably 
right. But it does not solve, nor could it solve, the problem 
of Italian government. This remains more acute than ever. 
The conference of democrats at Bari does not so far seem 
to have impressed the head of the Italian Government by 
its appeals against the predominance of Fascist personnel in 
the new Administration. The opposition parties now appear 
to have gone a step farther—if some reports are to be trusted 
—and threatened to set up a Government of their own— 
how, and of whom, is not stated. Perhaps the “ warning ” is 
simply intended to strengthen democratic pressure on 
Marshal Badoglio. Rivalry between two Italian Governments 
would be very harmful so close to critical fighting. Nor, 
surely, is it likely that either Signor Croce or Count 
Sforza, both moderate and conservative liberals, really 
aspire to a réle similar to that of General Tito in Jugoslavia. 
Yet, the crisis in Italian administration—and the dearth and 
disease of Southern Italy—are undeniable ; and Marshal 
Badoglio cannot even attempt to better things without the 
widest aid. Even so, it is still doubtful whether any political 
dénouement in Italy can happen before the capture of Rome 
by the Allies, now promised by Mr Churchill himself. 


x * * 


Reconstruction 


Last week’s Commons debate on the powers of the 
Minister of Reconstruction was at times another good 
example of the wrong-headed way in which problems of 
this sort tend to be approached by many MPs, The 
Deputy Prime Minister was without doubt right to resist 
the demand that Lord Woolton should have a large depart- 
mental staff to duplicate or take over the reconstruction 
work of almost every other Ministry. The obvious fact is 
that reconstruction, now in the planning and policy-making 
stage, will be the routine day-to-day work of all depart- 
ments when the war is over; it is departmental work in 
preparation, and the departments must prepare it. Far more 
sensible and relevant than calls for a super-Ministry was 
the demand for decisions and action. On the face of it, 
there is nothing wrong with the machinery. Lord Woolton 
has a small expert staff and, he has said, the full backing 
of the Prime Minister, while, in the various departments 
and at the War Cabinet Offices, the Government has 
specialists busy at work on reconstruction programmmes. 
The only question is—and it is a crucial one—what is it 
that Lord Woolton has been given Mr Churchill’s backing 
to do? Optimistically, it was believed before Christmas 
that his job was to induce or even compel departments, 
Ministries, even Cabinet committees, to make up thei! 
minds; to insist upon every important question being 
brought as near as possible, and as quickly as possible, to 
the form of a draft Bill. The popular notion of Lord 
Woolton’s job was the right one: he was “going to make 
them get a move on.” This, so far, he has not done, unless 
crowds of rich surprises are waiting to appear suddenly, 
all at once—and even if this is true, the critics will want to 
see the proof before relaxing. For the moment, it seems that, 
on the whole, power to act and decide is still withheld, and 
Lord Woolton himself runs the risk, no doubt undeservedly, 
of being described as a founder-member of the New 
Fabianism. 


* 


Employment Policy 


After several speeches saying again the obvious things 
in general about the transition from war to peace, the 
Minister of Reconstruction had a chance in the Lords on 
Tuesday to say something more specific. His theme was full 
employment, the duty of the Government to ‘see that con- 
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tinuing employment is provided for all those willing and 
able to work. Unhappily, he still had no news to give. First, 
he said the Government would build emergency houses ; 
then, that work would have to be found for men as they 
came out of the Services ; and, finally, that it would be im- 
perative to prevent post-war activity from collapsing as soon 
as immediate replacement was done—it would be necessary 
to have public works, central and local, ready whenever 
employment threatened to fall off. Lord Woolton cannot 
perhaps “scoop” his own White Paper on this subject, 
which is months ahead. But already, it seems likely, from 
certain sombre notes in official speeches and statements, that 
the “ radical” idea of planning for full employment over a 
long period by a policy of deliberate expansion in all branches 
of economic activity is being treated as if it were mere 
unprofessional amateur dream-making. This would, indeed, 
be the Great Surrender. It would mean that, by a different 
route, the Gadarene descent of 25 years ago would bear a fair 
chance of being repeated, probably with much worse social 
and political consequences, At any rate, it is quite fallacious 
to say, or imply, that the first and exclusive task of the 
moment is to find jobs for demobilised men. Such jobs will 
be as easy to find as they were in 1918-19, when all but a 
small fraction of between three and four million ex-Service 
men found work. But how long did the work last? That is 
the point, A demobilisation policy which is not part of a full 
employment policy—that is; which does not set out to pro- 
vide lasting jobs continuously—will invite untold disasters. 
¥ * & 


The Size of the Market 


Lord Woolton’s approval of an expansionist policy 
might seem to be mere commonplace. In actual fact, the 
adoption of an expansionist policy involves a far-reaching 
change in outlook, not merely in Whitehall, but also in the 
world of business. It involves the elimination of monopolistic 
practices and a drive for the adoption of new processes and 
better methods in production as a means of raising pro- 
ductivity and the national pool of goods and services. There 
are still industrialists who explain the success of American 
industry in combining high wages with low costs in the 
production of modern amenities, such as motor cars, wireless 
sets, typewriters, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, by refer- 
ence to the difference in the size of the populations of Britain 
and the United States. This explanation—excuse would be 
a better word—is based on two fallacious assumptions which 
should be discarded if there is to be a broad advance in the 
British standard of living after: the war. The first of these 
two fallacies is that the size ‘of the market for consumer’s 
goods depends on the size of the population. The size of 
the market is not measured by the population, but by the 
proportion that can afford to buy the modern amenities. In 
the United States the proportion is much bigger because the 
goods are produced at lower cost, despite higher wages. 
Population, it is true, sets an upper limit to the potential 
market ; but the size of the actual market for goods and 
services is largely determined by industry itself. The second 
fallacious assumption is that the population of Britain is too 
small for the achievement of costs comparable to those of 
America’s mass production industries. It is fallacious be- 
cause it assumes that the optimum unit of production is too 
large for this country. The optimum unit of production is 
fairly large, but it is ridiculous to suggest that it is too 
large for this country. After all, the population of the 
United Kingdom numbers 48,000,000. True, that of the 
United States exceeds 130,000,000 ; but the modern ameni- 
ties that sell more cheaply across the Atlantic are produced, 
not in one plant, but in a series of plants. The second 
fallacy, in fact, is derived from the first. 

* * * 


Water Policy 


On Thursday of last week, Mr Willink, the Minister of 
Health, promised, simultaneously, a new Bill and a new 
White Paper, without any noticeable notice being taken. He 
pledged himself to produce a Bill to give additional 
Exchequer assistance for the supply of piped water and 
sewerage facilities in rural districts, together with a White 
Paper stating a comprehensive water. policy, including the 
ascertainment of all resources, presumably both under and 
Over ground, as well as the contro! and co-ordination of 
their use and distribution. These steps are very necessary. 

€ near danger of another of the grave droughts that come 
Periodically upon this country still remains. The outlook 
for some country districts is bad ; and, over and above the 
immediate prospect, there is still the outstanding problem of 
tapping all the nation’s available water and bringing into 
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line the use made of it by the 2,000 or so water undertakers 
and water-takers. Even now, it seems that the pace of events 
may still outstrip the tempo of Government. There are 
several private Water Bills, of the old piecemeal un- 
co-ordinated kind, due to come before Parliament soon, and 
Mr Willink could not say whether the Government will or 
will not have produced its water policy before the Bills 
appear. The Government’s left hand, in this matter of water, 
may for a little longer still not know what its right hand is 
doing. Obviously, the provision of a sufficient supply of 
water to prevent thirst and disease—even if the threat 
comes only at intervals of seven or seventeen years—can be 
regarded as part of the first charges upon national resources. 
On the other hand, there is obviously a limit to this kind of 
argument. No Government can accept the view that a man 
or household is entitled to piped water and sewer engineer- 
ing whether he may choose to dwell on the top of Snowdon, 
in the Outer Hebrides, or plumb in the middle of Exmoor. 
Like all matters of social reform and reconstruction, it is‘a 
question of priorities—or, in the economist’s jargon, of mar- 
ginal utility. Is it more worth while to spend this extra 
amount of money or resources on water supply in this or that 
part of the wilds than it is to devote it to, say, transport or 
schools or, housing or what you will, elsewhere? This, 
indeed, is one of the outstanding examples of the fact, so 
obvious that it is commonly forgotten, that policy, at least in 
matters economic, must always be a consistent whole. This 
argument does not, of course, affect the imperative need to 
prevent drought in the established communities at preseni 
threatened ; and there is just a chance that this White Paper, 
which will be Mr Willink’s second, may be the basis for a 
real advance in policy, within, say the next ten years, when 
all the local and private interests concerned have been 
tidied up. 
* * * 
Penicillin Production 


A Member of Parliament has scented a monopoly in 
the production of penicillin, and his Parliamentary ques- 
tions on the subject have now been followed by a public 
statement from the companies concerned and by his own 
reply. Penicillin was a British discovery, but, very properly 
in view of its success as a bacteria killer, the British 
scientists concerned in it have collaborated in research 
with scientists in the United States. In that country pro- 
duction is now well ahead of what it is over here, and 
the substance of Mr David Robertson’s charges is that 
Britain has fallen behind because a monopoly has been 
given to three or four companies which have not been 
able to produce 1 per cent of the demand. In his Parlia- 
mentary questions he has asked why the Ministry of 
Supply has refused to support the request of a repre- 
sentative of the International Chemical Company to visit 
the United States, since the company’s associates in that 
country and Canada are the largest manufacturers of the 


_drug. He has also asked for details of the new buildings 


being erected for the production of penicillin, elaborating 
this question in his public statement by pointing out that 
they are being built on to the existing premises of at least 
two of the companies, and will not be completed in time 
for the second front, whereas if production had been 
carried out in requisitioned premises it would now be well 
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under way. To this latter question the Ministry of Supply 
refused to reply, pleading the public interest. On the 
former point, Mr Peat, Parliamentary Secretary, has stated 
that there was no need for Mr Gormley’s visit because 
technical experts are already in the United States, and 
any information they obtain about processes and equip- 
‘ment will be made available to any manufacturers 

who satisfy the Ministry of Supply that they are in a position 

to undertake the production of penicillin. 

‘The alleged monopolists—the five big drug houses com- 
prising the Therapeutic Research Corporation, together 
with Imperial Chemical Industries and Kemball, Bishop 
and Co.—have also issued a reply. They point out, first, 
that penicillin can at present only be manufactured by 
biological as distinct” from chemical methods; in other 
words, that it has not yet been synthesised, which means 
that each batch has to be assayed if its standard of 
activity is to be guaranteed—it is not stated whether 
American and Canadian output is thus assayed. They 
point out, secondly, that also concerned in penicillin are 
the Medical Research Council, the Committee on Medical 
Research in the United States and the General Penicillin 
Committee of the Ministry of Supply, and that conse- 
quently “anything less like a monopoly has never been 
seen.” 
“ 

It is impossible to say how much substance there is 
in Mr Robertson’s charges or whether the companies’ 
final claim is justifiable. On their behalf, it may be stated 
that the existence of the official committees, on whom are 
the two scientists—Professors Fleming and Florey—with 
whose names the discovery of penicillin is associated, 
should mean that there is an adequate watchdog of the 
public interest. On the other hand, it cannot be forgotten 
that when the Therapeutic Research Corporation was set 
up, combination in marketing seemed to be as important 
an objective for it as collaboration in research. Moreover, 
the two technical experts now in the United States belong 
to Glaxo, Ltd., one of the TRC’s constituent firms, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries. All in all, there roe | 
seems a case for the Ministry of Supply to answer in full. 


* ¥ * 
French Colonial Dilemmas - 


The revival of political discussion at Algiers has in: 
evitably brought up the problem of French colonial policy, 
which has been in abeyance sincé the failure of the reforms 
proposed by the Popular Front in 1936. The political calm 
which reigned among the Moslem populations of French 
North Africa between 1938 and 1942 now seems to have 
ended. Politically-minded sections of the native populations 
have grown more vocal, and the recent d'scuss‘ons on colonial 
policy in the Consultative Assembly took place against the 
background of sporadic disturbances in all the three North 
African dependencies of France. That the problem should 
have come to the fore now is by no means surprising. When 
all the problems of the future of France are coming under 
review the status of La France d’outremer can hardly be 
left out, and this is realised by Arabs as well as by French- 
men, The discussion has so far tended to be in vague and 
abstract terms. But the underlying dilemma is pretty clear. 
The traditional French policy of “assimilation” seems to 
have come to a deadlock. It was based on the assumption 
that the Moslems in most of the dependencies were poten- 
tial Frenchmen, but had to be “assimilated” in order to 
become real Frenchmen. The gulf between precept and fact 
was wide. The Moslems of overseas France were French 
subjects, but not citizens. ‘They possessed no voting rights. 
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Access to administrative posts was barred. General de Gaulle 
recently tried to overcome this by granting citizenship to 
the educated Moslem “ élites.” The concession does not 
seem to have met with any satisfactory response. The demand 
for its extension to groups wider than the élites has been 
raised both by Arabs and by the French Left. Simul- 
taneously, economic claims have been made, such as the 
equalisation of wages for Moslems and Frenchmen ; reform 
of the French tariff policy ; and wider autonomy for the 
dependencies in their trade with foreign countries. Some of 
these demands—equalisation of wages—have been partially 
granted. Others cannot even be considered before the 
general political framework of France is reset. Most French- 
men waver between “ indirect rule” and “ assimilation,” or 
try to mix both, not always must happily. M. Pleven, the 
Commissioner for Colonies, has put forward a scheme of an 
Imperial Federation with a Federal Assembly, representing 
all the dependencies, functioning beside the Chamber of 
Deputies. The scheme does not, however, provide for the 
establishment of any legislative bodies elected by the depen- 
dencies. M. Pleven explains that, in future, the dependencies 
ought not to have any seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 
But he has not defined the powers of the new Federal 
Assembly. In the Algiers debates the scheme met with 
strong criticism ; and it does, in fact, seem to combine the 
least good features of the alternative solutions. “ No assimi- 
lation, no French citizenship ”—says M. Pleven. Almost in 
the same breath he says: “No-autonomy,” which means 
nothing except in the context of the old pulicy of “ assimila- 
tion.” Confusion is probably inevitable at this early stage. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


Nazi Europe 


An article on page 231 looks at the state of Europe on 
the eve of invasion. This is also the first concern of the 
Nazis themselves. What can they do to rally support round 
them when attack from the West follows retreat in the East? 
In recent months they have learned that the old-style racial 
and anti-semitic ranting is a boomerang as soon as military 
successes cease, that success in propaganda—however “ pro- 
fessional ” or “ sc:entific ” or “ organised ”—depends entirely 
in the last resort on success in battle. As Nazi fortunes have 
faded, national resistance in the occup‘ed countries has 
grown ; even qu:slings and collaborators have had second 
thoughts ; the satellites seek ways to peace and, as the collapse 
of Italy showed last year, the network of Nazi control is 
not enough to hold them. Can the grip be tightened while 
the war is be‘ng lost? The-new measures which the Nazis 
are using to attempt this are the old, old ones—with, perhaps, 
a new twist. The organisation of Germans abroad has been 
overhauled ; they supplement the Gestapo—no longer all- 


powerful—and in South-Eastern Europe constitute “ poli- - 


tical hedgehogs.” Then, side by side with the familiar 
“ tourists,” there are the natives of the occupied and satellite 
countries themselves. Up and down Europe fascist groups, 
many in number but minute in membership, still look to 
Germany—they have no other choice—and have become 
newly active in politics in Hungary, Finland, France and 
other countries. The third way has also been refurbished 
lately. This is the recruitment of volunteers from European 
countries for the S.S. and national detachments under 
German officers ; these, too, seem lately to have grown in 
numbers. Some are at stations in the West, and others have 
been mentioned in German communiqués. But all this 
propaganda and pretence of “comradeship in arms” is a 
sham. The purpose is to show Europe—to Europe, including 
Germany, and to the Allies—rallying to defend “ European 
totalitar:an'sm ” to the last. Backed by sufficient force, the 
sham might for a time be kept up. Allied victories will blast 
it into nothingness and the scattered, unhappy, uprooted 
handfuls of desperate or misled men w'll disperse into a 
chaos bes:de which this neat Nazi propaganda picture is 
ridiculous. 


Shorter Note 


Questions were asked in the House of Commons last week 
about the effect of the copper cut on employment in the 
Northern Rhodesia copper belt. Replying on behalf of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr Emrys-Evans stated the matter was 
to be discussed between the Northern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment—which will also represent the African workers—the 
managements of the companies, the Mineworkers’ Union— 
which represents the European workers—and the staff asso- 
ciations. He also said that there was no reason to expect 
unemployment to arise from the cut, but gave no details 
sae the measures to be taken to absorb the displaced 
abour. 
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~ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Only Fear Itself. 
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(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


December 27th 

‘6 HAT are we all going to do now?”. The question 

was asked at a meeting of a county business and 
professional women’s club. Part of that particular county 
serves as a bedroom for wartime Washington ; part of it is 
agricultural land whose owners are more conscious of their 
state than of the nation’s capital. Since petrol rationing, 
meetings have been few and far between, and a roll-cail 
had to be taken to bring the group up to date on their new 
occupations. As it was starting someone interjected: 
“When you tell us what you’re doing now, say what you 
think the world is going to be like after the war.” 

Of the thirty or so women present, not everyone did more 
than state her present job. But of those who said something 
specific about the future, none anticipated it-as other than 
a hard time. Mostly, they did not think of the hard time 
in strictly personal terms, though two or three staff members 
of Washington war agencies commented on the search for 
a new opening, which they expected to be an immediate 
post-armistice event in the organisations now charged with 
consumer controls. Mostly, their concern was with the 
fortunes of the people with whom they deal from day to day. 
The county juvenile worker’s concern was with the 
youngsters whom she sees and pursues daily. She remarked 
that the war may be bringing discipline to boys and girls 
who had been graduated or been about to graduate from 
high school and were more or less at a loose end when hos- 
tilities started, but that the generations immediately follow- 
ing them are going to include far too many uprooted, un- 
tended youngsters who will have a hard time fitting in. She 
had cases to back up what she said. 

The phrase “ fitting in” was picked up by a music teacher 
with sons in service ; how can the gap be bridged between 
the experience through which they are now going and the 
experience, during the same time, of the civilians at home in 
the communities to which. those boys will return? How can 
the mutual ignorance be compensated without complacency 
on the one hand and scorn on the other? The mother’s con- 
cern about the awkward sensitivity of returning service men 
was repeated with emphasis by a woman who had been a 
nurse in France last time and who is working in a veterans’ 
hospital to-day. The county welfare worker saw it from the 
standpoint of the homes the men left behind them, the young 
families that are hardly started before they are broken up— 
“If you run into someone whose face is familiar but whose 
name you can’t place, it’s a safe question these days to say 
‘How’s the baby? ’” she commented. 

A Government lawyer, who handled compensation cases 
for land taken for military uses, illustrated present anxieties 
from a letter written by a pair of Texas parents whose farm 


_ is now an airfield: 


My husband and I had fought with everything people have 
to fight to secure for our children a chance at an education and 
had them ready so they could ride a steer through college, but 
since the Government has got through with us our children 
will do well to drag a cotton sack through high school. 


The wife of a local doctor now serving overseas was appre- 
hensive about the future of medicine, about the absorption 
of former practices by doctors who have not gone into ser- 
vice, and—here she repeated the line at present being spon- 


sored in mass circulation by the American Medical Associa- - 


tion—the threat to all doctors contained in such proposals 
to socialise medicine as the current Wagner Bill. 
Two teachers had just come from a meeting whose agenda 
nena some difficult questions about racial facilities in the 
0ols. 


Local Leaders 


The meeting was a cross-section of the American middle 
class. None of the members has a job that is very important ; 





all of them have some effect on the fabric of community life, 
through the county services, private and pub-ic, and the lower 
professional civil service at the federal level. They are the 
group from which local leadership comes, particuarly during 
a time when a fair proportion of the men of the vicinity are 
away. They are the group whose sense of uncertainty and 
insecurity would increase with the continuance of inflation ; 
the concern they expressed at the meeting, calm enough that 
night, might take on a shrillness then. 

The important fact about their very matter-of-fact pre- 
occupations with the world after war’s end was that, of the 
entire Company, no one saw the days ahead as a time to get 
something better going, difficult though that process may 
be ; the shape of things to come was uniformly seen as a 
dislocation of what had been before. 


The mood of these typical people from a typical county 
may be an index of the price the country is paying for leav- 
ing everything ahead undefined, The enthusiastic illusion 
that the world can and will be made fit for heroes to live 
it would indeed be as dangerous after this armistice as 
after the last. But neither is it an asset to go backwards 
into the future. Is it not about time for the post-war world 
to hear a Presidential inaugural speech that, among other 
things, would point with assurance to the fact that “ the 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself ”? 
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American Notes 


Pipeline Reactions 


A departure from established practice, such as the 
building of the Arabian pipeline represents, inevitably invited 
comment from all sides. The more so because the policy of 
Government action taken in partnership with private com- 
panies has now been extended to a storm-centre of world 
affairs, and is no longer a matter of purely domestic interest. 
While comment outside the United States is inclined to 
withhold criticism or approval until more is known of inter- 
Allied discussions on Middle East oil reserves, the Adminis- 
tration has been attacked at home on a multitude of widely 
differing platforms. The “ Liberal” element leans toward a 
denunciation of the project as a further step in the cartelisa- 
‘tion of the oil industry, stressing the status of the Govern- 
ment as a privileged buyer rather than as controlling opera- 
tor of the pipeline. On the other hand, conservative opinion 
views with some apprehension the degree of Government 

‘intervention in private enterprise which is involved in the 
agreement concluded between the Petroleum Reserves Cor- 
poration and the gil companies in the Gulf area. More irre- 
sponsible comment, such as that which suggests the project 
was inspired by anti-British ambitions, is likely to die down 
as Administration assurances sink in that the only design is 
‘to secure adequate reserves against a dwindling home supply 
.and against military and naval commitments outside the 
‘- Western Hemisphere. Meanwhile, questions to Mr Stettinius 
about the likelihood of an agreement on Middle Eastern oil 
.reserves between Britain, the United States, and Soviet 
Russia brought the promise of an overall statement by the 
- State Department. Despite the President’s disclaimer, it can 
-hardly be claimed that no political questions are involved. 
It is, for example, inevitably being asked whether the whole 
arrangement involves a naval commitment to keep the 
- Mediterranean open. 


* x ‘ * 


Bankhead Bill 


The attempt of Congress to stop the Government sub- 
‘ sidising consumer prices for: food after June this year will 
most probably meet with the use of the Presidential right of 
veto. Mr Roosevelt has conferred with the leaders of the 
House and the Senate and with Mr Rayburn, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and it is generally inferred 
that this means he. will veto the Bankhead Bill. The Senate’s 
action in passing the Bill, by a majority of 43 to 28, must be 
viewed in conjunction with other efforts to attack Adminis- 
tration price and wage controls. Although the President may 
feel strong enough to stand against the Bankhead Bill, it is 
improbable that he- will be. able to resist the passage of the 
-Tax Bill as well. This Bill, which denies the Administration 
. three-quarters of the additional taxation for which it asked, 
“may yet, it has been pointed out, provide half the necessary 
sum, through the ‘clauses providing for the re-negotiation 
of contracts, which will save the Government some $3 billion. 
Nevertheless, to permit an insufficiency of taxation to meet 
the demands of war-time administration, side by side with 
‘a refusal to keep the prices of consumer goods down to a 
reasonable level, is to ignore every essential lesson of war 
-economy and to imperil not only the security of future 
Administrations, but the whole economic balance of the 
nation, The President has many times made this clear in the 
‘Strongest terms, and he would certainly be consistent in 
‘vetoing both Bills. But if he succeeded in killing this Tax 
Bill he might not get another. 


opr e. * 


Lend-Lease Repayment 

The repayment of Lend-Lease aid is a topic of steady 
discussion in American public opinion. A recent tendency 
is to advocate repayment in kind, and, in particular, in raw 
“materials, It is generally believed that the forthcoming Report 
of the Truman Committee on the oil industry will recom- 
smend British repayment‘of Lease-Lend oil in kind. Whether, 
in face of a shortening of home supplies and a big jump in 
postwar demand, this, will meet with the support of the 
industry. is not yet clear. The Journal of Commerce is 
‘apparently following’ the same line in suggesting that the 
United States finance’ the reconstruction of world trade 
through the grant of credits repdyable in raw materials. It is 
‘fairly clear now that there is little support for any use of 
money in the settlement of outstanding inter-Government 
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debts, and it is widely held that only Russia will be expected 
to repay in gold, platinum, or other precious metals. It 
would be wise to remember, in advocating repayment in 
materials, that, if the net balance due to the United States 
on Lend-Lease account stands at a very high level, there are 
considerable dangers inherent in such a scheme, unless care- 
fully regulated and planned well ahead. The old story of Ruhr 
coal sent to France in reparation of the 1914-18 war holds a 
very apt moral. Nor does the mere substitution of materials 
for money get over the basic difficulty. If the materials are 
those that America would have bought in any event, to regard 
them as Lend-Lease repayment merely means that the sup- 
plying countries are, to that extent, short of dollars they could 
otherwise have used to pay for American exports. There is 
some talk, in which Vice-President Wallace has joined, of 
special strategic stockpiles. But this is very far yet from 
being a practical project. 


* x = 


Talk vy. Silence 


While it is almost universally believed that if Mr Roose- 
velt consents to run for a fourth term, there will be little 
difficulty in deciding the Democratic nomination, the Re- 
publican field is already being shown round the paddock 
and the main lines of choice can be discerned. Mr Wendell 
Willkie has, with the appointment of a campaign organiser, 
formally announced his intention of running. Against 
his more personal appeal, his demand for national unity, 
an overhaul of corporation taxation, and for whole-hearted 
international co-operation—in short, against his flood of 
talk—there is the appeal to the tradition of the Republican 
party, coming, in different ways, from Governor Dewey 
and Governor Bricker. Mr Willkie’s candidature is depen- 
dent for support on popular belief in his personal leader- 
ship ; there is little attempt here to win through on the 
party line. Governor Bricker, whose Lincoln-day speech 
did not meet with much general approval, seems to be 
attempting a return to the “old principles” of the GOP 
rather than fight the Democrats on the more specific issues 
of the day. His views on foreign policy are still obstinately 
ambiguous, and the pro-Administration press has not hesi- 
tated to pour contempt on the “ideal leader of the horse 
and buggy Republican Party” and the “honest Harding.” 
Governor Dewey, whose prestige in professional politica! 
circles is high, is also in the lists, and is using the old 
bogey of Federal dictatorship and New Deal bureaucracy 
to win support against war-time measures usurping State 
rights, a question which was brought to prominence with 
the subject of the soldier vote. But in the main Mr Dewey’s 
tactic is silence. Meanwhile, the primary elections will begin 
next month, and before the Republican convention late in 
June, there is some time for new candidates to put in an 
appearance and for new issues to be raised on which the 
final Republican platform will be made. In any case, as in 
1920, the Republican strength lies more in the psychological 
desire for a change of party, than in the personal attributes 
of any particular candidate for their nomination. There 
lies the danger. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Wallace, the Vice-President, may not himself be 2 


candidate for re-election this year, but he is doing useful 
spade-work for the party. His recent endorsement of the 
fight against freight-rate discrimination against the South 
was received with great enthusiasm by.a recent conference 
of Southern ‘Governors. The abolition of this long- 
standing grievance would, it is alleged, end the “ colonial 

dependence of the South on the East and North and allow 
it to compete on more equal terms in the national market 
for manufactured goods, rather than restricting it to primary 


products. 


* 


The Senate and the House of Representatives have passed 
a Bill to grant Service personnel mustering-out pay, amount- 
ing to a maximum payment of $300 for service of any length 
overseas or in Alaska, $200 for service of sixty days or over 
in the United Stafes, and $100 for these honourably dis- 
charged with less than sixty days’ service. 
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6v APPOtUETMENT 


HISTORY, CURRENCY, 
AND PROPHECY 


Before the War, when quality was what 


Quality of Reproduction 


, : i we cared to make it — we at Rowntrees made 
—_> ann ee aman it high. You will remember Black Magic — 
art to “His Master’s Voice” —exclusively. Purity Chocolate Crisp — Aero Milk Chocolate. 
of tone and quality of reproduction have. therefore These were typical of the standard at which 
become a tradition with ‘“‘His Master’s Voice” . . . all our production was fixed. 

a tradition which ensures that “ His Master’s Voice” During the War, quality can be only what 
radio sets and radio-gramophones enable you to hear the 


we are able to make it. Nevertheless, we find, 
somewhat to our surprise, that in spite of 
Hobson’s choice in the matter of ingredients, 
we are able to make Chocolate and Clear 
Gums which the people who eat them are 
kind enough to call excellent. Even so, owing 
to Zoning we can sell them only in certain 
parts of the country, mainly in the North 
and East. 


After the War, when at length the quality 
of our products again comes completely 
under our own control, we shall make our 
post-war products to our pre-war standards. 
Unhurriedly, as the right materials come into 
the country, we shall again produce Black 


| Magic, Chocolate Crisp and the others — and 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” an from Penzance a the Pentland 
RADIO RECEIVERS —RADIO-GRAMOPHONES | Firth. And that’s a promise. 
We regret that no Radiograms or Radio | ROWNTREES 
| 


world’s greatest artists as they would wish to be heard. 





Receivers are available for the time being 


NEWS of 


W HIT E|-». 
HORSE = 


smokes hot — 








Supplies of White Horse were growing 


old when this war was young 


If you have wondered how it is that you can still get White 
Horse Whisky from time to time, and how it is that the 
quality and flavour of this famous whisky were never better 


than to-day in this fifth year of the war, here is the answer 
in one word .. . age. 


. take my advice 
All the flavour, fullness and smoothness of the White . . ” 
Horse you have known in the past is in the White Horse you and cool u down with Grand Cut 
may buy to-day. For to-day’s White Horse is itself a whisky 
of the past. In the early days of the war it was already G d ¢ t 
growing old. It has been ageing ever since. ran uU 


It was the stocks.of maturing whisky, laid down in years 





gone by with a prudenteye on the future, which provided the 2 0z. for 5 / P 

great blend that is White Horse to-day. And our unrelaxing, Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
provident care of the whisky still maturing is your assurance omit even cooler and more slowly 
that this famous Scotch will remain as always — whisky fine 


as a fine liqueur. ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THRIR rooth YEAR 
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IN WAR—AS IN PEAGE 


at the service of the Empire 
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During the War 
Cable and Wireless 
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Ltd, in addition to 
Before the war, G.E.C. electrical equipment was installed : 
° ° on ships for every class of service. Many important a 
opening over 45 e€xX- vessels, including turbo-electric luxury liners, electrical 9 
self-discharging cargo vessels and diesel-electric tugs and tt 
. > . ferries, were completely equipped by the G.E.C.—the p 
tra wireless circuits largest British electrical manufacturing organization in the tt 
Empire. During the war there has probably not been a . 
42 “ British ship of war or cargo vessel built without some oO 
&9 additional Radio — | GEC cteatrical equipment ‘ 
The G.E.C. serves every essential industry in a similar 7 
. . : way and the magnitude of such a task has necessitated a th 
Facsimile Services, complete reversal from peace-time production to war st 
priorities. Changes in design and technique have been . 
constant, and these will have far reaching effects in the | 
hasaddedover 10,000 sane. : 
m 
i - When peace returns the Company’s experience embracing to 
nautical miles of cab- every application of electricity, including the important of 
one of electronics, will be at the disposal of all concerned ha 
“ with reconstruction in every part of the world in carrying in 
out complete electrification schemes of any magnitude. me 
le to its cablesystem P a ‘ 
ec 
ELECTRIFICATION SCHEMES a 
. G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied po 
. to all industries, including : Aircraft Factories ; Gr 
Chemical Works; Collieries ; Food Factories ; on 
Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and Copper Works ; ; 
Locomotive and Railway Carriage and Wagon in 
Works ; Motor Car Works ; Ships and Shipyards ; raf 
extile Mills, etc., etc. anc 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Post-War Ulster 


[FROM OUR BELFAST CORRESPONDENT] 


February toth — 
THE King’s Speech at the opening of a new session of the 
Northern Ireland Parliament, on February Ist, emphasised 
the increasing preoccupation of the Government—and, 
indeed, of the country at large—with post-war planning. 
The Speech struck an. optimistic note with regard to the 
progress of the war effort, and referred to “the cont.nued 
progress made towards the maximum mobilisation of the 
industrial resources of Northern Ireland for the prosecution 
of the war, resulting in a substantial increase in the pro- 
duct.on of ships, aircraft, munitions and textiles.” It was 
also stated, however, that “ the transition from war to peace 
conditions will create intricate problems affecting the entire 
community,” and a substantial part of the Speech dealt 
with the steps being taken by the Government in regard 
to the framing of post-war policy. 

For a number of years before the outbreak of war the 
level of unemployment in Northern Ireland had been much 
higher than in Great Britain. Conditions were indeed rather 
akin to those in the special areas, and the encouragement of 
new industries was being actively pursued. For a period 
of at least twelve months after the outbreak of war, a high 
level of unemployment continued in Northern Ireland. In 
September, 1940, there were 73,591 persons unemployed— 
an increase of over 10,000 compared with just before the 
outbreak of war. During the past three years, however, 
there has been a steady growth in the volume of war work 
placed in Northern Ireland. In addition, employment has 
been helped by the great amount of constructional work 
that has taken place in the building of aerodromes, defence 
works and air raid shelters. By October, 1943, the number 
of unemployed workers over 18 had fallen to 11,305. 

Ulster industry rests upon three main bases—agriculture, 
shipbuilding and engineering, and the linen and textile 
trades. All three were depressed before the war. It is ap- 
parent that the cessation of hostilities will affect seriously 
the volume of employment in shipbuilding, aeroplane con- 
struction and some branches of engineering. The need for 
broadening the basis of Ulster industry is evident, and it is 
the desire of the Government to do everything possible to 
establish new industries. The absence of either coal or raw 
materials—other than those derived from agriculture—has 
meant that industry in Northern Ireland has normally had 
to import both its fuel and its primary material. In these 
circumstances, the provision of cheap electricity is a matter 
of first importance. A big increase in generating capacity 
has occurred during the war, and discussions are proceed- 
ing between the Government and the Electricity Depart- 
ment of the Belfast Corporation with regard to the develop- 
ment of electricity supplies after the war on the most 
economic basis. The spread of industry can also be facili- 
tated by an improvement in transport organisation. Both 
industry and agriculture are largely dependent upon im- 
ported raw materials. Both find their principal market in 
Great Britain. Both require a cheap and efficient transport 
service. The main obstacle in the way of achieving this lies 
in the existing duplication of road and rail services. The 
rapid development of road services in the inter-war years— 
and the great volume of short-distance traffic in Northern 


’ Ireland was particularly favourable to the development of 


road services—had resulted in a redundancy of goods trans- 
port facilities before the war. The question has been the 
subject of an interim report by the Agricultural Enquiry 
Committee at present sitting under Lord Justice Babing- 
ton. The Comm’‘ttee foresees the possible breakdown of 
public transport after the war, unless steps are taken to co- 
ordinate the existing transport undertakings, and recom- 
mends the amalgamation of road and rail services under 
a new Transport Board appointed by the Government. 
In the case of agriculture—which is by far the most 
important single industry—the wartime expansion of pro- 
duction has been enormous. Questions regarding the future 
of the industry are being examined by the Babington Com- 
mittee. Certain wartime developments are, however, en- 


couraging for the future. A great increase in mechanisation 
has taken place, while there have also been important 
developments in muk production and marketing. For the 
first time, a uniform price for milk is being paid throughout 
the whole country, and this has encouraged production in 
the outlying areas. Recently published figures show that 
annual sales off farms have increased from 40 to 55 million 
gallons since before the war, while sales for liquid con- 
sumption in Northern Ireland have risen from 15 to 29 
million gallons a year. The extension of mechanisation and 
the development of a greatly increased market for milk 
should prove two highly important assets to the agricul- 
tural industry after the war. 

The prospects of the linen industry depend largely upon 
the supply of the raw material. During the war, flax pro- 
duction has been increased to almost 100,000 acres, com- 
pared with just over 20,000 acres before the war. This has 
been done through the payment of satisfactory guaranteed 
prices by the Government. The flax is largely used for 
direct war requirements such as aeroplane fabric, parachute 
harness and webbing. Before the war the great bulk of the 
flax used by the Ulster linen trade was imported, and the 
maintenance of home production will depend upon the 
ability of the trade to offer prices that are attract:ve to 
farmers. In particular, some means of eliminating the wide- 
spread fluctuations in prices from year to year that occurred 
before the war will be necessary. These fluctuations were 
a constant source of worry to farmers, and contributed 
largely to the steady decline in acreage that had been taking 
place for many years prior to 1939. Meanwhile an expert 
Committee is conducting an investigation into the post- 
war prospects of the linen industry. 


A Building Boom? 


One industry in which considerable employment will be 
afforded for several years after the war is building. Belfast 
suffered severely in the air raids of 1941, while house- 
building has been at a standstill since the war. It was 
stated recently that, whereas 172,588 houses had been 
completed in Great Britain since the war, the number in 
Northern Ireland was only 626. An interim scheme for the 
erection of 750 houses in Belfast has now been approved 
by the Government, subject to the necessary materials 
being available. It is proposed to give a subsidy of £390 
per house. 

Finally, reference may be made to the development of 
public health services, which have been the subject of a 
recent report by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. The Committee states, 

It is clearly evident that, viewing the situation as a whole, 
the public health services generally in Northern Ireland are 
inferior to the comparable services in England and Scotland. 

The Committee finds this to be partly due to the multi- 
plicity of bodies dealing with public health in Northern 
Ireland—Rural District Councils, Urban District Councils, 
County Councils and Boards of Guardians all share re- 
sponsibility. The recommendations of the Committee relate 
largely to questions of administration. The establishment 
of a Ministry of Health, to be responsible for all health 
services, is recommended. 


Spanish Trade and Finances 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


February 15th 
DuRING 1941 and 1942, the volume of Spain’s exports re- 
mained unchanged at 1,870,000 tons, which is less 
than one-third of the volume of exports during the last 
normal year of 1935. It would be wrong to take this com- 
parison as a precise indication of Spain’s inability to gain 
real economic recovery. Yet more than three-ouarters of 
Spain’s foreign trade is carried on with continental countries 
whose demand for imported goods is very great. It can be 
assumed, therefore, that the unsatisfactory state of agricul- 
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tural production and the Falange’s policy of autarky, 
together with the general disruption of foreign trade by the 
war, kept Spain’s exports and imports at a very low level. 
By value foreign trade, excluding trade with Spanish 
colonies, was as follows :— 


Million gold pesetas 


Imports Exports 
PD tcctn bes scenes >> ss 879 -7 588 -2 
1939 (9 months) ....... 317-7 207 -7 
OS ere 527 -7 294 -8 
ELS sSekn bese <cnbee es 438 -9 403 -9 
SS eee 480 -1 492 -6 
1943 (6 months) ....... 358 -8 412 -2 


These figures show that the policy of autarky has been suc- 
cessful in so far as it has reduced the large import surplus 
which was characteristic of Spain’s foreign trade. During 
1942, and again during the first six months of 1943, there 
was actually an export surplus. But the increase in value 
from 1941 to 1942 was accompanied by a decrease in the 
volume of imports and a stabilisation of the volume of ex- 
ports. During the same period average export and import 
prices increased considerably, and this tendency continued 
during 1943. : ; 

Since 1941 Germany has taken the leading place in Spain’s 
foreign trade, and during the first six months of 1943 Ger- 
many’s share in Spanish imports and exports amounted to 
24.3 per cent and 39.2 per cent respectively. As regards 
imports, Argentina, the United States, Brazil, Switzerland 
and Great Britain came after Germany ; in exports, the order 
was Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain, Italy, the United 
States. During 1941 Germany ran up a large clearing debt ; 
but in 1942 it doubled its exports to Spain and reduced its 
imports by 15 per cent. During the first half of 1943 German 
exports and imports continued to increase and were almost 
twice as large by value as in the first six months of 1942. 
Germany’s trade policy towards neutral countries, which con- 
sisted of making a great attempt to supply their demands, 
was particularly marked in its foreign trade with Spain. 
German machinery and chemicals were exchanged against 
Spanish foodstuffs and, above all, valuable metals. It can be 
assumed that mining machinery and railway rolling stock 
formed an important part of German exports. 

Great Britain’s share in exports and imports varied con- 
siderably. Imports from Spain fell from 89.8 million gold 
pesetas in 1940 to 40 millions in 1941 and rose to 71 millions 
in 1942. Exports to Spain during the same years were 18.8 
millions, 21.1 millions and 30 millions. United States exports 
to Spain fell from 38 million gold pesetas in 1941 to 16 mil- 
lions in 1942. Germany’s share is no doubt impressive, but 
it is not so overwhelming as it is with other continental 
countries. Spain is not landlocked, but is still relatively free 
to trade with oversea countries, particularly Argentina, the 
main supplier of wheat and maize. 

A considerable. effort has been made to restore Spain’s 
merchant fleet. Fairly large building programmes have been 
carried out, and official figures state that the total merchant 
fleet, amounting to a million tons, is as large as it was in 1935. 
At present Spain’s foreign trade is of considerable import- 
ance for Germany’s strained supply situation. But this should 
not lead to an exaggeration of the general importance of 
Spain’s foreign trade, whose total imports and exports in 
1935 amounted to roughly 1 per cent of total world trade. 
This suggests that it should be relatively easy to squeeze 
Germany out. 


Germany 


Coal and Steel 


| cane potential resources of coal, iron ore and man- 
ganese have been lost to Germany’s war industry by 
ihe retreat from the Donetz and the Ukraine. Not long ago 
German hopes ran high of integrating the entire con- 
tinental coal and steel industry from France and Belgium 
in the west to the Donetz in the east. The centre would 
have been Upper Silesia, formed out of German, Polish 
and Czechoslovak territory. 

Atready, before the retreat, Upper Silesia was being 
supplied with Krivoi-Rog iron ore and N‘kopol manganese, 
but exp'oitation of Russian resources still did not cover 
any substantial part of the total supplies available to 
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Financial Policy 


It cannot be doubted that Franco’s Government has tried 
to stabilise Spain’s financial situation, although the period of 
acute financial difficulties has by no means passed. The 
methods of price, finance and exchange control have been 
demonstrated in most countries, and only an extremely weak 
Government would be unable to effect some stabilisation at 
present. The price indices suggest that since the autumn of 
1942 internal prices have been relatively stable at roughly 
more than 300 per cent of the 1935 price level. It is, however, 
difficult to obtain an accurate picture of price movements 
since the end of the civil war. For several years the black 


‘market, with its exorbitant prices, was the only market in 


Spain. Compared with black market conditions, price reduc- 
tions have been considerable. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to measure the standard of living because of the lack of ade- 
quate statistics on wages and earnings. Summary estimates 
suggest an increase in the nominal national income from 
31,600 million pesetas in 1935 to 41,900 millions in 1942, 
which, measured by the increase in prices, means a sub- 
stantial decrease in real income. An estimate of national 
expenditure in 1942 shows that 66 per cent of the total is 
spent on foodstuffs. This is a high percentage and indicates 
general poverty. 

General financial reforms were long overdue in Spain, and 
it appears that the new regime has so far succeeded in cen- 
tralising the system of taxation by abolishing provincial taxa- 
tion. A considerable percentage of revenue is still derived 
from indirect taxation. Recently a tax on wolfram was added. 
The excess profits tax, introduced in 1940, was abolished at 
the beginning of 1944, and instead a surtax on high incomes 
gradually increased the basic income tax from 7.5 per cent 
to 44 per cent. Tax revenue was as follows :— 


Million pesetas 


1940..... 5,380 1942..... 8,170 
1941 ..... 6,930 1943..... 7,520 (9 months) 


The ordinary budget estimates balance revenue and expendi- 
ture for 1944 at 10,300 million pesetas, against 9,400 millions. 
in 1943. The extraordinary budget amounts to 2,600 mil- 
lions. The deficit will be covered by the issue of Treasury 
bonds and by a Government loan. The interest on this new 
loan, amounting to 1,000 million pesetas, is tax free. The 
total national debt, which stood at 21,300 million pesetas in 
1935, rose to 29,071 millions at the end of 1943, according to 
a statement made by Gomez Gorordo, director of the 
Department of the National Debt. 

The gold holdings of the central bank, which had de- 
creased to 462 million pesetas at the end of 1941, against 
2,202 millions in 1936, reached 927 millions in October, 1943. 
The reason for this is that the bank took over the gold from 
the exchange equalisation fund. Notes in circulation re- 
mained fairly stable during 1942 and stood at 15,609 million 
pesetas in October, 1943. 

The most characteristic feature of the new economy is the 
large state capital expenditure on industrialisation pro- 
grammes. The road-building programme has, however, been 
largely sacrificed in favour of the renewal and repair of rail- 
ways. At one time Spanish circles believed that railways 
could be neglected to the advantage of modern motor and 
air transport. Residential building amounts to roughly ro per 
cent of the annual demand for new houses, and the much- 
advertised comprehensive social insurance policy is for tke 
most part still a paper programme. 


at War 


German industry. German railways in the Ukraine wer 


dependent on German or Polish coal. The iron and stee)- 
making capacity of the Donetz basin may have sufficed for 
field repair purposes, and Donetz coal was being used to 
produce a very small supply of electric power. 

Retreat from the Ukraine throws Germany back on the 
resources available after the fall of France. The German 
and other continental coal and steel capacity has been 
worked for war purposes for more than four years, and the 
present state of these industries is not comparable now 
with their state during the last year before the war. 

The first fact that emerges from the evidence available— 
‘Mo statistics are published—is an almost exact repetitior 
of what happened in the last war. This is the considerabl« 
increase in the output of brown coal, which is easily mined. 
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Production is almost completely mechanised and most of 
the coal is mined in open-cast workings by means of giant 
dredgers. In the Ruhr area, apart from the interruption 
caused by bombing, coal production has been largely main- 
tained during the war. Output in Upper Silesia has been 
increased—but is certainly short of the announced goal of 
100 million tons a year. In both the Ruhr area and Upper 
Silesia production is mainly a manpower problem, which 
has been tackled by the employment of large numbers of 
foreign workers and prisoners of war. 

German miners, like other “heavy ” workers, are in a 
privileged position. Their food ration is almost three times 
the ration of normal consumers. Large wage bonuses are 
paid and, formally at Jeast, benefits from social insurance 
have been improved. Occasionally the full light of propa- 
ganda publicity has been turned upon the miners. Some 
have been decorated; others have been given priority at 
health resorts ; in general, they have been put at the top 
of the totalitarian hierarchy of industrial workers. 


Concentration and Economies 


Actual working conditions in coal mines, however, have 
grown worse. From propaganda it would appear that during 
the war a new technical revolution had been achieved, at 
least in the Ruhr area and some parts of Upper Silesia. Full 
mechanisation of mining by the use of combined coal-cutters 
and loaders has, however, remained largely experimental. 
These machines, called “Iron Henries” in the Ruhr area 
and “ Armoured Joans ” in Upper Silesia, have produced a 
remarkable increase in output, but their number is still 
small. Even if they could be generally used—which is not 
possible because of varying geological conditions—the 
manufacture of these machines in quantity would be im- 
possible in wartime. It is mainly concentration on the 
most favourable coal seams in combination with the 
mechanisation of underground transport and the almost 
universal use of pneumatic drills and cutting machines that 
has increased the output per man shift. 


Compared with Great Britain and the United States, 
Germany needs much more coal for her substitute indus- 
tries. This demand has so far been met by a considerable 
restriction in the use of household coal. More low-grade 
brown coal is diverted to households. Peat is used wherever 
possible. High-grade coking coal no longer goes to the 
towns, but is diverted to steel making. Coke from the 
carbonisation of brown coal is delivered for household use. 
There is no longer any pretence that coal output can be 
further increased. Household coal is extremely scarce, and 
all industrial coal consumers are, under strict economy 
regulations. 

Coal mining is a relatively simple industry compared 
with the production of iron and steel. In coal mining, 
difficulties can be overcome by employing masses of un- 
skilled workers, but in steel-making much depends on the 
right kind of raw materials, the state of repair of the plant, 
the skill of workers and engineers and research work. 
Supplies of German low-grade ores and French minette 
eres are abundant. Imports of Swedish iron ore fell 
gradually from 13.7 million tons in 1939 to 8.6 million 
tons in 1942 and perhaps 9 million tons in 1943. In future, 


‘ Swedish iron ore will be divided between the Ruhr area 


and Upper Silesia. The only sources of high-grade iron 
ore are in Austria. The production of pig-iron from low- 
grade iron ore requires greater quantities of coke, and 
coking capacity is limited. 

With the declining supplies of scrap, Germany has been 
forced to change over from Siemens steel (open hearth steel) 
to Thomas steel (basic Bessemer steel), In other words, 
high-grade steel has been replaced by steel of inferior 
quality. German metallurgists claim that the new basic 
Bessemer steel has in many respects the same properties 
as open hearth steel. The fact remains that Germany ex- 
pends proportionately much more labour and resources in 
producing a given quantity of steel than before. 

In fact, steel making has become wasteful. The ruthless 
scrapping of machinery for building up new stocks of 
scrap, ordered in 1942, cannot be repeated. Possible sup- 
plies of high-grade manganese ore are now very restricted 
indeed, though there are supplies of low-grade manganese 
ore of an average metal content amounting to 12 per cent. 
More labour and more elaborate processes are needed if 
these ores are to be used. Furnace slag has been treated 
for some time to gain manganese and vanadium ; but the 
Process seems still to be in an experimental stage. 
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Growing difficulties in the production of steel, mainly 
apparent in a decline of quality, find their expression in 
frequent changes in the control of the industry. The 
former German steel cartel which was largely used for 
integrating the French, Belgian and Luxembourg steel 
industry, exists only in name. The new controlling body is 
the Reichsvereinigung Eisen. The allocation of iron and 
steel to manufacturers is based on the “iron cheque” 
system, and gradually all civilian industry, including the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery, has almost entirely 
been deprived of supplies. All steel output goes into the 
manufacture of weapons, munitions and other war materials. 
If it is assumed that this total production of Germany and 
occupied countries is still in the neighbourhood of 4o 
million tons armament production must be considerable. 

This rough estimate is not comparable with the steel 
output in Allied countries, where proportionately more steel 
is used for shipbuilding, for the oil industry and for civilian 
industries. Nails and simple iron and steel household goods 
are almost unobtainable in Germany. A short time ago all 
stocks of building iron were requisitioned. The supply of 
heavy rails for railways has been suspended. Structural 
steel has been replaced by substitutes, 

Propaganda naturally asserts that large-scale bombing 
has not seriously reduced the output of coal and steel. It 
seems to be a fact that the coal-mining industry has not 
suffered much permanently; but there has undoubtedly 
been considerable damage to iron and steel plants. But 
plants have been repaired, and unused capacity has been 
put in operation in Central Germany, Upper Silesia, France 
and Belgium. 

_ The inexorable deterioration of Germany’s coal and iron 
industry is not an unbroken process. Difficulties in the coal 
industry are compensated by the mining of brown coal. 
Concentrated research activities in processing low-grade 


_ ores and in metallurgy somewhat arrest the decline. Shock 


production can break bottlenecks for a time, and the abso- 
lute command of the economic administration seems still 
effective. Private ownership has become nominal, and all 
changes are dictated by production or transport necessities. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Long-Term Housing Policy 


Gore housing will inevitably play an important réle after 
the war, both as a means of raising the standard of living 
and of providing employment, an imaginative and clearly- 
defined housing policy is an essential ingredient of post-war 
social and economic policy. To begin with, as was sug- 
gested in an article on the nature and size of the hous.ng 
problem in The Economist on February 5th, a sharp dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the immediate needs of 
making good arrears of repairs and of rel.eving over- 
crowding, and the long-term task of improving the standard 
of hous.ng. There should be two housing programmes, a 
short-term one and a long-term one. The ingredients of the 
one were described briefly last week ; it remains to consider 
the kind of policy best calculated to raise the general 
standard of hous.ng within the limits of available resources. 
The complet.on of the short-term programme means that 
every family (which may mean a single person) wishing for 
individual accommodation has a separate dwelling within 
its means. Thereafter, the only demand for additional houses 
(that is, other than for replacement) will be that which 
will arise from the growth in the number of families and 


from their geographical redistribution. But by the time the - 


short-term programme is completed, the increase in the 
number of families may have virtually ceased; while the 
demand arising from population movements is likely to be 
comparatively small. In other words, the problem of im- 
proving the standard of hous:ng will be essentially one of 
replacing existing houses. As was shown in the first article, 
spontaneous replacement has been very small during the 
inter-war years, amounting to less than 30,000 a year. It 
may poss:bly rise in the future, either as a result of a fall 
in the real cost of construction or because of a rise in the 
national income ; but no conceivable increase can be relied 
on to achieve the aim of a progressive improvement in the 
standard of housing, because the houses that need replacing 
most, that is a large proportion of those inhabited by the 
poorer section of the community, are least likely to be re- 
placed spontaneously. Hence, replacement will have to be 
induced—that is, it will be largely the Government’s re- 
sponsibility. The real issue in the formulation of long-term 
housing policy is the rate of induced replacement over a 
period of 25 to 30 years and the means of carrying it out. 

From a social point of view it would be desirable to fix 
the rate of replacement at as high a level as possible. But 
houses have no exclusive claim on the national resources. 
The need for an improvement in the standard of nutrition is 
no less important ; moreover, there are many other ameni- 
ties, besides better houses, that people would like to enjoy. 
Again, the re-equipment of industry and transport must 
have a large claim on the national resources. A replace- 
ment rate of 135,000 houses a year would renew the stock 
of houses in 100 years ; a rate of 270,000 would renew it in 
50 years. Since the majority of houses are structurally still 
sound at the end of a life of well over 50 years, the desirable 
rate of replacement might be fixed somewhere between these 
two limits ; the lower figure might be regarded as the mini- 
mum rate and the higher one as the maximum. It might 
be argued that if, through a substantial fall in construction 
costs or a rise in real incomes or both, the rate of spon- 
taneous replacement were to show a substantial increase, 
the rate of induced replacement could be somewhat reduced. 
Much of the increased construction would probably take 
the form of new middle-class houses on free sites, not of 
demolition, and the rents of the houses rendered vacant 
would fall and enable poorer fam‘lies to occupy them. To 
build for the sake of building would obviously be wasteful 
if there is a supply of structurally sound houses rendered 
vacant because their tenants or owners prefer to move into 
new ones. In the past, and especially in large towns, whole 
d'stricts have descended from a comparatively high to a 
low rent category ; their inhabitants moved out and a lower 
income category moved in. But the supply of “ discarded ” 


structurally sound houses likely to become available should 
not be over-est.niated ; a large proportion of them might, 
in any case, be unsuitable for the poorer families or too costly 
to run. 

The next question is whether the rate of replacement 
should be more or less the same year after year, comb.ning 
a steady improvement in housing with stable employment 
in the building industry, or whether investment in building 
should be used as a “stabiliser” of employment. This 
question can only be answered by comparing the various 
outlets for Government, or Government-induced, investment 
at a time when total investment tends to fall below the level 
of savings, thus threatening a waste of resources through 
unemployment. There can be no doubt, on any such com- 
parison, that investment in houses must rank high on the 
list of outlets. Quite apart from the fact that the improve- 
ment in housing standards is in itself desirable, investment 
in housing has two advantages as an economic stabiliser. 
First, the rate of building can be expanded more rapidly 
than the production of most other things; since many of 
its operations can be performed by workers without special 
skill, the building industry can rapidly absorb unemployed 
workers from other industries, without a prolonged period 
of training. There are, of course, limits to the dilution 
of the labour force of the building industry as there are 
to the rate at which the ancillary industries can expand 
their output. But these limits are probably wide enough to 
permit a substantial expansion in investment in housing 
at comparatively short notice. Secondly, investment in 
houses, unlike investment in most other industries, can be 
widely diffused geographically, or, if need be, can be 
diverted to given areas threatened by unemployment. The 
case for using the building industry as a stabiliser of em- 
ployment is a strong one. It should be possible to fix a 
minimum rate of building over a long period, providing 
stable employment for a moderately-sized building industry 
which, in war-time parlance, might be termed the “ garri- 
son.” This “garrison” industry should be large enough to 
handle the average volume of spontaneous demand for 
houses plus the long-term induced programme on a mini- 
mum, or at least low, basis. Whenever cyclical unemploy- 
ment threatens in other industries, this garrison should be 
temporarily expanded, as the regular army is increased by 
the calling-up of the reserve of “ territorials” in time of 
war. Replacement at a rate above the minimum should thus 
be regarded as one of the things the community can do 
when, and if, it is threatened with idleness of resources. 
The argument against this use of the building industry is 
an argument in favour of the kind of rigidity which can 
have no place in a progressive economy. 

Finally, it is not enough for the Government to induce 
the erection of a minimum number of houses each year, 
subject to a higher rate of construction, when employment 
shows a decline in other industries. The new houses should 
be within the means of those for whom they are intended. 
If they are not, they will remain empty. It would clearly 
be wrong to move families into new quarters if these are 
more costly ; this would mean compelling them to spend a 
bigger proportion of their incomes on housing, leaving them 
less to spend on food and other things. Induced replacement 
is only justified if new accommodation can be provided at 
substantially the same price as existing accommodat‘on or 
at a differential that would not act as a serious obstacle 
to spontaneous movement out of sub-standard houses into 
new houses. Some of the devices necessary to achieve this 
end are the same as those that will be needed for the fulfil- 
ment of the short-term programme. Everything should be 
done to encourage the reduction in the real cost of housing, 
whether by using more efficient methods in the construc- 
tion of exist'ng types or by the use of new materials and 
processes. Hitherto the building industry has been one 
of the most conservative of all industries ; it has made little 
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use of the new industrial technique, and costs, in terms of 
labour and materials, have remained high, both for the 
structure of houses and for modern amenities, such as re- 
frigerators, heating systems, kitchens and bathrooms. Fortu- 
nately, there is a growing realisation of this need, reflected 
in recent reports from architects and builders, and in the 
initiative taken by the Ministry of Works in encouraging 
new methods. Moreover, in view of the importance of the 
rate of interest as an element in the rent of a house, finance 
might be made available for the “induced” part of the 
replacement programme through both local authorities and 
building societies at gilt-edged rates. The annual interest 
charge on a £500 house at 5 per cent is £25, and at 3 per 
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cent £15 ; the difference in the weekly rent is therefore 
nearly 4s., a substantial one for poor families. Lastly, if the 
drive for a reduction in building costs and low interest 
rates still puts the new houses beyond the reach of the 
poorest families, a subsidy would be necessary. This might 
take the form of special allowances to those who need 
them rather than that of a general building subsidy, which 
does not discriminate between the incomes of the tenants, 
and has a habit of not percolating through to them. There 
is, however, a limit to any subsidy ; in short, it is through 
a reduction in costs that a progressive and substantial im- 
provement in housing standards—as in the general standard 
of living—must be mainly sought. 


Wool: An Example 


T= instability of the prices of raw materials has been as 
much of a curse to primary producing countries as the 
instability of employment has been to manufacturing coun- 
tries. Successful full-employment policies in manufacturing 
countries may do much to mitigate fluctuations in the 
demand for primary products, and, hence, in their prices. 
But the abolition of the trade cycle is not yet an accomplished 
fact, if it can ever be accomplished. Consequently, there is 
a Strong body of opinion in favour of tackling the problem 
of primary products at the primary products end by means 
of price stab:l'sation schemes. The publication of an objec- 
tive analysis of the raw wool trade by one of the leading firms 
in the trade* is a timely illustration of the prob!em. 

About half of the world’s production of apparel wool is 
grown in the British Empire—that is, in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa—while a sixth is produced in 
Argentina and Uruguay. The remainder is grown in import- 
ing countries, chiefly the United States. Seasonal variations 
in supplies have been comparatively small during the inter- 
war years—they did not exceed 10 per cent from one season 
to another in respect. of the aggregate clips of the five large 
exporting countries. In contrast to many other primary pro- 
ducts, there were never any huge accumulations of unsold 
wool at the end of the season ; the clips were cleared almost 
entirely during each season, those of Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa mainly by public auctions at central mar- 
keting points, and those of Argentina and Uruguay mainly 
by private contract in the central markets of Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo. The long-term trend of consumption has 
been steadily upwards, assisted no doubt by the method of 
marketing the clips for what they will fetch ; this is reflected 
in a rise of 65 per cent in the combined output of the five 
exporting countries between the five seasons. 1920-21 to 
1924-25 and the similar period 1937-38 to 1941-42. The short- 
term trend of consumption, on the other hand, has varied, 
like that of other commodities, for reasons beyond the con- 
trol of the wool-grower or of the retailer of woollen goods. 
Prices have fluctuated widely, not only from year to year, 
but during each year. In the following table the first column 
shows the fluctuations of prices that occurred, on the average 
of the period, within every year (that is, on the average, the 
lowest price for 64/67’s raw wool recorded in any year was 
20 per cent below the highest). The second column shows 
the lowest price recorded in the whole period as a percentage 
of the highest recorded in the whole period:— 


VARIATIONS IN RAw MATERIAL PRICES 


Average Lowest Price, 
Annual 1921-38, as % 
Variation, of Highest 
1921-38 Price 
% % 
Wool :— 
64/67’s raw wool........ 20 22 
PEED iccnacccscenee 24 25 
Sh anedaeres snares 26 27 
Le 28 31 
MR 8 5 aio lass 50 rie 31 17 
a ois a whelave. dv0ioiee 0,5 22 36 
Rubber............ Pare 47 3 
NN oo ac chains ar eveiwss-acaiatere 23 32 
po Aa rasssyis« ioe Sones 30 29 


The salient features of these figures are not merely the range 
of price variations wtihin each year and over the whole 
period, but, most significantly, the similarity in the range of 





* “Wool: A Review of the Past as an aid to the Study of 
the Future.” Prepared and presented by New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile aay Company, Ltd., 17 St Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 3. 


the movements between wool and most other raw materials. 
The problem of wool is, in fact, an excellent illustration of 
the problem of primary products generally. 

How important a réle wool plays in the national economies 
of the five main exporting countries is illustrated by the next 
table, which shows the value of their wool exports in absolute 
amounts, as well as a percentage of total exports : — 


Exports OF Raw Woo. 


Exports Wool as a 
of Proportion of 
Wool Total Exports 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
(in millions of 

local currencies) Ta os 

Australia (£)......... 47 43 34 36 
New Zealand (f) ..... 19 12 29 21 
South Africa (f)...... 13 9 34 34 
Argentina (paper pesos) 171 154 7 ll 
Uruguay (pesos)...... 45 42 46 44 


Variations in prices from year to year of the magnitude 
shown in the first table have the effect of seriously d.s- 
turbing the economies of the big exporting countries. But in 
this respect, too, wool does not stand alone. There are many 
other primary products, such as rubber, copper and wheat, 
which form a large proportion of the exports of some of the 
countries producing them. There are d.fferences on the side 
of supply in that the production of some commodities can 
be more readily adjusted than that of others; again some 
raw materials are subject to more violent changes in demand 
than others, But they all suffer from a serious instability of 
prices. Hence, there is much to be said for applying any 
remedies that are to hand to a whole range of primary 
products. 

The New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Com- 
pany, Ltd., does not profess to know the solution to the 
problem of price instability. It merely states the alternatives 
of a return to a free market and price stabilisation by some 
such form of bulk purchasing arrangement as has been in 
operation since the outbreak of war. There is one overriding 
principle, however, that should be observed in any scheme 
for price stab:lisation—that is, the average “ stabilised ” price 
over a period of good and bad years should be no higher 
than the average price that would have been reached on a 
free market. Stabilisation, to be beneficial, should not be 
used as a means to obstruct long-term changes in prices due 
to changes in costs and demand. This is fully recognised by 
the authors of the pamphlet under review. They make it 
clear that, whether prices are to be regulated or not, the 
long-term demand for wool will depend largely on its attrac- 
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tiveness and price compared with those of other textile 
fibres. To this end, they strongly emphasise the need for 
intensive research and enterprise to cheapen the production 
of wool, to reduce conversion costs, and to develop new 
markets, 

Finally, the problem of wool, as of other primary products, 
is not merely a social and economic but also a political one. 
Past attempts to stabilise the prices of individual commodi- 
ties—such as the tin and rubber schemes—by unilateral 
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action on the part of producers or even of the Governments 
of producers, have been strongly resented in consuming 
countries, however well they were intentioned and however 
moderately they were applied. Any future attempt to even 
out fluctuations in the prices of primary products—this 
would inevitably involve some control over supplies—should 
therefore be truly international—that is, they should be 
initiated and controlled by the Governments of both pro- 
ducing and consuming countries. 


Business Notes 


Windew Dressing 


The recent bankers’ speeches, with their emphasis on 
the liquidity of the banking position, have revived the 
debate on the vexed question of window dressing. If the 
banks are so abnormally liquid, why persist in the pretence 
of showing a higher cash ratio on making-up days than 
obtains on the average working day? One bank repeated 
its claim that its own published cash ratio is in no way 
window dressed. Other clearing banks are known not to 
indulge in calling loans from the market on their making- 
up days. But the majority continue to do so and are quite 
impenitent about the matter. Their main argument is that 
a bank which is prepared to let its cash position fluctuate 
within considerable margins is likely to be much more 
helpful to the market and to fit much better into the rather 
informal pattern of the British credit structure than one 
which adheres strictly to a 10 per cent cash ratio. The 
answer would be wholly convincing if these banks did not 
attempt on one day of the month to work up their ratios 
to an unrepresentative figure. The subterfuge, now that the 
justification for it, namely that it provided a useful test 
of the money market’s liquidity, has disappeared, destroys 
much of the validity of this argument. The position as a 
whole, however, is showing signs of improvement. The 
window dressing revealed by the end of 1943 balance sheets 
was comparatively modest, and no greater than that which 
occurred in preparation for the November 1943 statements. 
In November, the published cash ratio of the clearing 
banks was 10.43 per cent, against a true ratio of 7.7 per 
cent. For December, the comparable figures were 10.47 per 
cent and 7.8 per cent. The publishéd ratio for January 
was 10.5 per cent or actually higher than the figure revealed 
by the end-of-year balance sheets. The ro per cent tradi- 
tion still holds sway, but the efforts to work up the cash 
ratio well beyond this figure at the annual balance sheet 
dates are losing some of their vigour. This is a step in the 
right direction and may be followed by others in the 
course of the year. 


* * * 


The Case for Oil Refineries 


In an address before the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Manchester on February 4th, Dr Kind, managing director 
of Manchester Oil Refineries, Ltd., made an impressive plea 
for the establishment of a large-scale oil refining industry 
in this country. In his view, recent technical improvements 
in oil refining have made the big centres of consumption 
rather than the oilfields the right location for a modern 
refining industry. The quality of the refined product derived 
from crude oil and the proportions in which they are 
required can be adjusted in modern plants within wide 
limits ; hence the argument that the import of oil in its 
crude form instead of in the form of finished products in 
the proportions in which they are requ‘red would involve 
waste no longer holds good. Moreovz2", a new chemical 
industry, based on materials set free in the refining of oils 
has come into being. This industry, which is largely com- 
plementary to the chemical industry based on the by- 
products of coal carbonisation, is likely to become of in- 
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creasing importance. But while the raw materials of the 
coal-based chemical industry—crude benzol and tar—are 
liquid and can easily be transported, those of the oil-based 
industry—hydrocarbon “ bricks”—are gaseous and cannot 
be conveniently moved. If Britain is to enter the new 
chemical industry, the establishment of modern oil refineries 
is therefore essential. Dr. Kind illustrated his case by calcu- 
lations, based on the supposition that 10 million tons—the 
pre-war consumption of petroleum products was 12 million 
tons—of petroleum products were produced in this country 
from crude oil in modern plants. First, there would be a 
saving of about £2 a ton—a total of £20 million—in foreign 
exchange, on the assumptions that prices will be slightly 
higher and that a larger proportion of the more expensive 
products is required. Secondly, the refineries would yield 
about 1,000,000 tons of hydrocarbon “ bricks ”; in their final 
form as finished plastics, synthetic rubber, fibres, solvents 
and other chemical products, these would have an average 
value of at least £75 a ton—a total of £75 million—a price 
that is below current and pre-war figures. Dr Kind assumes 
that these products if not manufactured in this country, 
would have to be imported. By adding £5 million in respect 
of exports of refined products and of refining plant, Dr 
Kind concluded that, within five or ten years, a British 
refining industry of the size envisaged could benefit the 
balance of payments to the extent of £100 million a year. 
These calculations are of course hypothetical; but they 
illustrate the importance of the problem. The case for 
British oil refineries should be judged in the light of the 
technical facts. Dr Kind’s contention that Britain should 
concentrate on industries of high productivity, and especially 
on those requiring great skill and a large proportion of 
scientifically trained staffs in operation and research, is un- 
answerable. , 
x x * 


Magnesium Production 


The second report of the Select Committee on Nationa! 
Expenditure in 1944 investigates the production of mag- 
nesium and magnesia in the United Kingdom. Before the 
war, this country relied almost entirely on imported mag- 
nesium, mainly from Germany, and it was not until 
April, 1940, that the Government realised there was not 
sufficient magnesium to meet the need for aircraft, and 
for incendiary bombs. With improvements in research, 
the magnesium content of incendiary bombs has been re- 
duced, and production in the United States and Canada has 
been so expanded that the total capacity is now in excess 
of demand. Production in this country has, in consequence, 
been curtailed. The report quotes British production costs 
for six months up to September 30, 1943. While one plant 
was able to produce at a cost of about 1s. 6d. a pound, 
another factory had an average cost of 3s. 11d. a pound, 
and had incurred a total expenditure of £850,000—most of 
which was “sheer loss so far as the taxpayer was con- 
cerned.” This factory has been closed down, and the Com- 
mittee comments that it should “never have been built 
on its present scale.” High costs are also reported in the 
production of magnesia—the raw material of magnesium. 
The capital cost of one firm had risen to £1,600,000 from 
an estimate of £300,000, and production costs, expected 
to be £5 Ios. per ton, were actually £24 12s. 5d. The Select 
congue recommends that this plant should be closed 

own. 


* 


The report raises sharply the question of the competi- 
tive ability of British producers. The present official price 
for magnesium metal in this country ranges from 1s. 6d. 
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to 2s. 6d. per lb. according to quantity, while the selling 
price in the United States—which is not subsidised—is 
20.1/2 cents (say 1s.) per lb. for large quantities, with 
slight additions for small lots. A precise comparison be- 
tween costs and prices is, of course, impossible without 
full details of the composition of the cost figures. It is 
possible and, in fact, seems likely that the higher ranges 
of British costs, as quoted by the Select Committee, refer 
to magnesium alloys as well as magnesium ingot. It is not 
stated how far allocations for research and development as 
well as for plant depreciation enter the costs submitted by 
British magnesium producers. Nevertheless, the unfavour- 
able comparison between British production costs and the 
present United States selling price is significant, especially 
as North America now produces magnesium far in excess 
of any possible civilian demand in the immediate post-war 
period. The United States output in 1943 alone was nearly 
ten times as large as the entire world output in 1939. It may 
be desirable, for strategic reasons, to maintain the produc- 
tion of magnesium in this country after the war; on the 
other hand, it would be highly undesirable to compel British 
industry to buy at high cost what may become one of the 
major industrial raw materials. Clearly the problem of 
costs, in which electricity is a large item, needs further 
investigation. 


* , * * 
A Canpac Dividend 


After two disappointments, the holders of Canadian 
Pacific ordinary stock are at last to receive a dividend. 
The payment is §0 cents, the first since $1.25 was distri- 
buted in respect of 1931. The $25 shares, which fell to 
$34 during 1939, commenced to recover as soon as pre- 
parations for war brought an expanding demand for 
Canadian goods; but the board has been determined not 
to recommence distributions on the equity capital until 
prior charges had been reduced to what were considered 
reasonable proportions, or at least to the neighbourhood 
of the level ruling at the time of the previous dividend 
payment, that is $22 million. According to the latest figures 
available, and they are a full year old, the reduction from 
the peak is some $2,425,000 to $22,955,500. The year 1943 
brought a significant increase in net railway earnings, but 
no further figures are as yet available. The inference from 
the dividend is, however, plain ; the board now considers 
its fixed charge debt to be not unreasonably high, and is, 
accordingly, prepared to pay out a moderate proportion of 
any cash it may have in hand. The idea that the payment 
would in no circumstances be large is now generally 
accepted, and the price which had touched $18 last year was 
16} on the eve of the announcement. On the news it fell 
to 16}, at which the yield is some £3 3s. per cent. 


* : * * 


London Gas Payments 


Very broadly speaking, the fortunes of gas companies 
during the war have been determined by two factors, the 
attention which the areas they serve have been given by the 
Luftwaffe and the social strata from which the bulk of the 
inhabitants of the areas are drawn. Densely populated dis- 
tricts are most attractive to the bomber, and the spread of 
damage is most difficult to prevent in such areas. Against 
this, the population finds it less easy to move away while 
their houses are reasonably intact. So far as gas stocks with 
a wide market are concerned, this has meant that the London 
companies have suffered most heavily and that there has been 
a wide diversity of experience between the four main con- 
cerns which share a large part of that area and the surround- 
ing districts. In the absence of accounts, the only basis for 
any conclusions are the dividend statements. Those of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company and the South Metropolitan 
last week show that, more than two and a half years after the 
end of systematic bombing, the dividend-paying capacity of 
these two concerns was largely restored. The following table 
gives dividends of the past six years and the disparity of 
experience is striking. 


| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 








; % % % va vo 
Commercial Gas... . Nil Nil 
Gas Light & Coke. . 1-0 4-0 
South Metropolitan 1-0 3:0 
South Suburban... 40 5:0 
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With the exception of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
quotations now are some I5 to 20 per cent below the mean 
price for 1938. At that time the yields on the four stocks 
ranged from about 5.1 to 5.45 per cent. Now they are any- 
thing from nil for Commercial Gas to virtually 5 per cent 
for South Suburban. According to the figures of The 
Actuaries’ Investment Index, the yield of a wider selection of 
gas stocks averaged about 53 per cent during 1938. Over the 
past year it has been 3.11, but the very low figure is largely 
accidental, being due to the inclusion of concerns like Com- 
mercial Gas, which have been exceptionally hard hit. Some 
of the London prices clearly discount a considerable further 
recovery, but, in the absence of statistics, it is difficult to say 
how far these hopes are justified. 












































* * * 











Gresham Insurance Offer 


An offer has been made by the Legal and General 
Assurance Society to purchase the shares of the Gresham 
Fire and Accident Insurance Society, the “running mate ” 
of the Gresham Life, the entire share capital of which was 
acquired by the Legal and General in 1933. The Legal and 
General possesses already an important stake in the Gresham 
Fire—indirectly through the Gresham Life, which owns all 
the management shares and some of the ordinary shares, and 
directly through a substantial holding of ordinaries—and 
has, in fact, assumed administrative and underwriting control 
of the Society. It has now secured from the Gresham Life 
an option to acquire its entire holding of 150,000 fully-paid 
management shares of the Gresham Fire at a price of £2 Ios. 
per share and is making a formal offer to purchase all the 
ordinary shares on the same terms, namely £2 10s. for each 
£1 fully-paid share and £1 5s. for each share, ros. paid ; 
the numbers of: these two classes of share issued are respec- 
tively 50,000 and 200,000. The purchase excludes any divi- 
dend to be paid for 1943, which will belong to the present 
shareholders. The prices offered compare with market quota- 
tions of 35s. and 18s. respectively and the Legal and General 
chairman states that they are alone justified by the economies 
and advantages which may be expected to follow an effective 
fusion of the fire and accident accounts of the two societies. 
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If the Gresham Fire remains as a separate identity, the 
annual charge against profits required to establish its staff 
pension reserve on an adequate basis appears to preclude 
any increase in the present dividend otf 6 per cent—pro- 
ducing just under 2} per cent gross at the prices offered— 
for some years to come. The ofter, which the directors con- 
sider to be in the interests of all concerned, is conditional 
upon acceptance by holders of not less than 90 per cent in 
nominal vaiue of the shares affected, and will close on March 
17th or such later date as the directors may determine. It 
is stated that the interests of the staff “ will be fully protected 
by the fact that the responsibility of the Gresham Fire for 
pensions w.ll be assumed by the Legal and General if as a 
result of this offer it acquires the whole of the share capital 
of the Gresham Fire.” : 


* x * 


Rhodesian Copper Results 


With the exception of the full accounts of Roan 
Antelope, the results of all the principal concerns associated 
with copper mining in Rhodesia are now available, showing 
that the earnings of all four operating companies increased. 
Despite this, Mufulira and Roan Antelope, both under the 
chairmanship of Mr A. Chester Beatty, passed their divi- 
dends, with the result that Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
whose main interest is in Mufulira, was forced to do the 
same. Rhokana, however, raised its dividend from 15 to 
25 per cent, and the holding company, Rhodesian Anglo 
American, distributed 6} per. cent against 33 per cent. The 
fourth operating concern, Nchanga Consolidated, enters the 
dividend earning list for the first time and uses a very 
substantial balance to wipe out the old debit. The cut in 
the Government’s purchases which is to ‘be spread over 
the current year will only affect this company to the extent 
that the projected expansion will be abandoned for the 
time being. The reason given by Mr Chester Beatty for 
the non-payment of a dividend in the case of Mufulira 
is shortage of ready money, a chronic state with this com- 
pany so far as can be judged from the published figures. 
Possibly the same reason applies in the case of Roan 
Antelope. It is not apparent from the figures provided 
that Rhokana is in much better case, but the whole matter 
depends on the actual dates at which the provisions under 
taxation reserve fall due to be met and the extent to which 
the companies can rely on disposing of their stocks of 
copper at the end of the war. This is, of course, a factor 
which enters into the computation of the liquidity of all 
concerns working on a large scale for the authorities. If 
their stocks are to be purchased at existing prices, their 
positions will in most cases be extremely liquid. On any 
other supposition, they may be very short of funds. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the copper companies will be 
worse off than other concerns? If so, it shou'd be clearly 
stated. Mr Chester Beatty is preoccupied with the question 
of stocks, for he foresees a considerable and possibly pro- 
tracted slump in the demand for newly mined metal after 
the war, owing to Government stocks of virgin copper and 
accumulations of scrap and secondary metal. These wi’! 
easily be sold if the price is low enough, and the Rhodesian 
mines are among the lowest cost producers in the world ; 
but it may well be that there will be a period during which 
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output will run very much below recent levels. In these 
circumstances conservation of resources seems to be the 
better policy. 


x * x 


Miners’ ‘* Personal’’ Bonus 


The future of the output bonus scheme has been 
somewhat obscyred by the recent uncertainty about the 
adjustment of the anomalies under the National Tr.bunal’s 
weekly minimum wage award in the coal mining industry. 
In its fourth and final report the Greene Board of In- 
vestigation recommended previously the substitution of an 
indiv:dual pit scheme for the district scheme, and estimated 
its cost at £33 millions, against about £600,000 per annum 
under the existing scheme. Subject to the appointment of 
the regional controllers as the reviewing authorities, and 
to an undertaking by the industry to accept their decisions 
as final and binding, the Ministries of Labour and Fuel 
agreed to make the change and to bear its cost if the em- 
ployers and workmen were also favourable to the adoption 
of the proposal. The Miners’ Federation agreed to the 
change; the Mining Association, however, adhered to 
its original opinion that a pit scheme would lead to diffi- 
culties and grievances which would be detrimental to 
output. As an alternative incentive it suggested an amend- 
ment of the Is. per shift attendance bonus which had been 
operative since June, 1941, by the granting of an extra 
2s. 6d. for attendances on Fridays and Saturdays, making 
a total bonus of ros. 6d. for a full week’s work. During 
recent discussions one or two variants of this proposal have 
been considered, and on February goth last the colliery 
owners and the workmen’s representatives reached an agree- 
ment, subject to the approval of the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, on the basis of the payment of a personal bonus of 
2s. 6d. for the fifth shift worked, another 2s. 6d. for the 
sixth sh‘ft worked, and a further 1s. for additional shifts 
worked in the week. It is intended that these new bonuses 
shall be paid in respect of time actually worked and not 
of time paid for ; that they shall not be affected by the 
recent overtime and week-end awards of the National Refer- 
ence Tribunal ; and that they are to be payable in addition 
to the existing 1s. attendance bonus and to payments under 
the district output bonus scheme. Moreover, short Saturday 
shifts and week-day shifts for which the guaranteed wage 
under the Essential Work Order is payable, are to count as 
full qualifying sh'fts under the new scheme. In the case of 
juveniles, the rates are to be the usual proportions of the 
adult rates. The cost of the 1s. per shift attendance bonus 
has been averaging between 9d. and Is. per ton, represent- 
ing approximately £8 to £9 millions per annum, and by the 
supplementary “personal” bonus now contemplated this 
cost may quite poss:bly be increased to well over {10 
millions per annum. The scheme, however, has not yet 
received the approval of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


* > * * 


Swedish Credit Policy 


The latest annual report of the Svenska Handelsbanken 
to reach this country throws interesting light on the credit 
policy by which Sweden has endeavoured to insulate herself 
from the inflationary impact of the belligerent wor'd around 
her. The main potential of inflation in Sweden has been the 
volume of foreign—especially German—purchases, the in- 
ability to import goods to a corresponding extent, the conse- 
quent increase in the gold and foreign exchange reserve of 
the country, and the volume of additional currency and credit 
built up, largely by external expenditure and backed not by 
additional goods, but by these metallic and paper assets of 
the Riksbank. To counter these inflationary forces the 
authorities in Sweden have adopted all the correct orthodox 
devices, plus a few of questionable orthodoxy, but undoubted 
efficacy. The main task has been that of mopping up redun- 
dant purchasing power. In the first place, the Government 
has borrowed above its current needs, and has done so by 
raising the price of its borrowing slightly above the market 
rates current when the new operations were launched. The 
Riksbank has requisitioned some Kr. 500 millions of 
Treasury bills from the National Debt Office and has used 
these as a fund for feeding open-market sales of securit‘es. 
Government expenditure has been reduced wherever possible, 
and by postponing Government payments under supply con- 
tracts forced loans have, in effect, been extracted from the 
contractors concerned. The sale of Government securities 
outside the banks has been encouraged and, as a stimulus to 
the canalisation of a larger flow of savings to the Govern- 
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ment, the National Debt Office has created a new type of 
savings account, on which 3} per cent interest is paid pro- 
vided the deposit remains undisturbed for at least six years ; 
if it is withdrawn before that period has expired the holder 
gets no interest and is charged 2 per cent of the amount 
withdrawn. 


_* * * 


Another Premium Loan 


The most interesting of the unorthodox anti-inflationary 
devices has been the issue of a Government Premium loan. 
The total interest cost of the loan to the Government is 
3-3 per cent. Of this, 2.1 per cent is paid by way of interest 
and the balance is distributed as prizes for which periodical 
drawings are made. The initial amount of this loan was 
Kr. 150 million, but such was the public response to it 
that this total was doubled. The popularity of the issue may 
be gauged by the fact that since the lists were closed the 
Kr. 50 bonds of the loan have risen to a premium. The 
second part of the loan was actually issued at the price of 
Kr. 52. The response to the loan was such that the National 
Debt Office had to institute a rationing scheme which pre- 
vented a single subscriber buying up a whole series of 
Kr. 100,000. 

* > * 


Bank Note Rates 


Exchange controls, even in their war-time rigour, have 
not banished all free exchange dealings. Among the more 
interesting survivors of the dwindling species are the rates 
quoted for bank notes in the Swiss market. The accom- 
panying table shows the highest and lowest quotations for 
dollar and sterling notes in 1942 and a fuller list of quota- 
tions for February and November, 1943. The official rates 
are given as a measure of the deviation of these rates. In 
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the - final column the sterling cross rates indicated 
by the November, 1943, quotations have been calcu- 
lated. Although the Swiss is probably the widest of 
the remaining free exchange markets, undue importance 
should not be attached to the quotations which it makes. 
Nevertheless, the indications it provides are of significance 
as being the outcome of a freely moving market and thus 
reflecting an unbiased consensus of opinion. The bank 
note rates diverge considerably from the official rates, 
because, in all cases shown in the table, the notes cannot 
be freely sent to their country of origin and there be con- 
verted into national currency, which in its turn can be re- 
converted into Swiss francs. In most cases the influence 
of a double smuggle must be allowed for in the rates. 
Most of the buying of sterling and dollar notes is probably 
being made for investment purposes, The buyer in the case 
of sterling notes takes a view on the future exchange value 
of sterling and on the relaxation of the restrictions which 
now prevent the entry of Bank of England notes into the 
country. To the extent that notes up to a maximum of £10 
may be brought into this country, the free market may 
feed an entirely legitimate demand. This is, for example, 
the case in the New York market, where sterling notes are 
available at a rate of about $3.10. 
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Woolworths Redivivus 


Both the full accounts for 1943, analysed on page 254. 
and the accompanying statement of the chai >» Mr W. L. 
Stephenson, confirm the impression given in The Economist 
of January 29th that Woolworths have weathered well their 
current difficulties and can look with confidence to the 
future. Gross trading profit, at £5,595,339, is lower by about 
£500,000, but this fall is more than offset by a large reduc- 
tion in the amount needed for current taxation. The com- 
pany, however, obtained a large refund of EPT which wil! 
not recur in 1944, and in view of this fact a provision of 
£300,000 has been wisely made towards 1944 taxation. Thus, 
because of the cut of 10 points in the total dividend for the 
year to 40 per cent, the usual allocation of £250,000 to the 
buildings reserve can be afforded, the carry forward in- 
creased, and the taxation position strengthened. With a 
shortage of merchandise such that a whole month’s quota 
will sell in one hour, it is inevitable that trading profit 
should be lower; but the nadir of supplies has probably 
now been reached, and, if this is so, a minimum dividend 
of 40 per cent, together with an improvement rather than 
a deterioration in the liquid position, can hardly be con- 
sidered a bad wartime record. The company itself is clearly 
preparing for the post-war market. To this end, stock on 
hand has already been reduced by about £1,500,000, so as 
to avoid entering the peace burdened with wartime pro- 
ducts, while cash in hand, in readiness to produce goods of 
higher quality, has been increased by almost £2,500,000, 
including the current appropriation. A reserve of £1,600,000 
has been accumulated towards the building and re-equip- 
ment of the stores, which will begin as soon as circuin- 
stances permit. Considerable post-war activity is thus being 
taken for granted, and the chairman is able to assure em- 
ployees in the Services that there will be ample room, and 
indeed need, for their energies. Woolworths have taken 
every precaution to shine in the same way after the war 
as before it in the chain-store firmament. The extent 0! 
their success will depend largely on a reasonable equality 
in the distribution of income and a plentiful and varied 
supply of suitable goods. 


Building Good Houses 


The building industry shows signs of setting its house 
in order in preparation for heavy post-war demands. An 
important problem is how to establish a standard of quality 
which shall be at once a criterion and a guarantee of good 
building. The recommendations made by the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers follow the lines 
of voluntary registration already exemplified in the National 
House Builders’ Registration Council, The Council con- 
tained, before the war, about 1,200 members, but those 
included the majority of the larger firms. The National 
Federation wishes the industry to continue to legislate for 
itself, but this would be done by means of a new registra- 
tion Council, permissive in character and established by 
Statute in the same way as the Architects’ Council. Such a 
Council would include contractors as well as speculative 
builders, and would issue certificates of quality based no! 
on particular products, as is done by the National Council. 
but on the general standard of work. In other words, it 
would offer a general guarantee that the work of a particular 
undertaking was good, which would be based in the first 
place upon its past record, but it would not lay down 
technical specifications to be followed. It is maintained 
that it would in any case be impossible to tie a firm work- 
ing on contract to particular ways of building, and for 
those consumers who sought a guarantee that their house 
itself was built to a recognised standard, there would re- 
main in existence the National Council, which would act 
as a smaller, more specialised, and complementary scheme 
to the new registration Council. Meanwhile employees are 
as anxious as employers for precautions against jerry-build- 
ing, but, healthily, they have greater doubts about whether 
the industry should be a law unto itself. The National 
Federation of Building Operatives, in a recent pamphlet. 
urge that a scheme of registration should be introduced 
under the direct auspices of the Ministry of Health. There 
can be no doubt that the participation of the Government 
in some form or other would be essential, and any stat¢e- 
ment on technical specifications should have the benefit 
of the knowledge accumulated by the Ministry of Works. 
It is equally important that the function of any compre- 
hensive scheme of registration should be’ merely to judge 
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the quality of any and every firm which presents itself, and 
not either to restrict entry into the trade, to restrain com- 
petition, or to establish some kind of quasi-monopoly. 


* * * 


Transferred Workers’ Allowances 


The Ministry of Labour has issued a leaflet setting 
out the various allowances which are available to transferred 
industrial workers. Transfers are taking place on an 
increasing scale, and they are a potential source of discontent; 
so it is desirable to know exactly what the transferred worker 
is entitled to. He (or she) receives a free travelling warrant 
to the new area, together with a travelling allowance of §s. 
for a journey of not less than four hours, and Ios. for a 
journey of more than 4 hours. A man, unless he is entitled 
to a lodging allowance, may receive a “settling-in” grant 
of 24s. 6d., to assist him to meet the special difficulties that 
may arise from taking up a job in a new area ; a woman or 
girl can receive a similar grant of Ios. on arrival, followed 
by payments of 15s., 20s., 15s.. and ros. for the first four 
weeks of her employment. A worker who needs money to 
tide him over the first week until wages are paid can borrow 
up to £1 from the Ministry. A married worker is entitled 
to receive a lodging allowance at the rate of 24s. 6d. a week, 
but an unmarried worker can only receive one if he shows 
that he maintains at least one dependant. A worker can apply 
for assistance to meet household removal expenses, and the 
fares of dependants joining him in the new area will be met. 


When his dependants have joined him, he will no longer be — 


eligible for lodging allowance, but he can claim an allowance 
up to 24s. 6d. a week for continued commitments in the 
old area, such as rent, rates, mortgage interest, storage of 
furniture. Workers can also apply for cheap travel facilities 
to visit their homes, and for special assistance in cases of 
illness or domestic emergency. The sum total of the facilities 
available is thus considerable. 


™ * * 


BOAC Expansion 


_ The returns for the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, summarised in the accompanying table, reflect a sub- 
stantial growth of traffic between 1942 and 1943. The fleet 
at the disposal of BOAC now broadly equals the combined 
pre-war fleets of its constituents, Imperial Airways and 
British Airways, and it includes a number of modern British 
and American aircraft, such as the “ Avro York” and the 
“ Mosquito,” and the “Douglas Dakota.” It also had 10 
Short Sunderland III flying-boats at the end of last year. 
The number of miles flown last year was about 50 per cent, 
and the ton mileage more than 100 per cent, greater than 
before the war. 


Percentage 
Change 

1942 1943 1942/1943 
Passenger ton-miles..... 9,154,409 11,252,868 +22-9 
Mail ton-miles.......... 3,518,250 3,094,235 — 6°8 
Freight ton-miles ....... 4,760,398 7,886, 809 +665 +7 
Total traffic ton-miles... 17,233,057 22,232,912 +29 -0 
Total miles flown ....... 9,967,379 12,481,485 +25 +2 
Yotal passengers carried . 49,847 65,667 +31:-7 
Mail carried (in tons).... 1,093 1,271 +16 +3 
Freight (in tons)........ 2,139 {3,975 +85 -8 


BOAC operates two Atlantic services—that is, the North 
Atlantic Return Ferry and a flying-boat service between the 
United Kingdom and Baltimore, in the United States. There. 
are services from this country to West Africa and to Egypt, 
two trans-African services, a long-distance service from 
Durban to Calcutta, and others. Its total traffic, however, 
is still small, both absolutely and in relation to post-war 
Possibilities. 
* * * 


Rates of Hire for Tramps 


_ Increases in the rates of hire for requisitioned tramp 
ships of 5,000 tons deadweight and over have been agreed 
between the Chamber of Shipping and the Ministry of War 
Transport ; they are to apply from October 1, 1943. The last 
increase took effect on February 1, 1943. As before, the higher 
rates are designed to cover increases in the operating costs of 
shipowners and do not alter the basic principle of requisition 
payments. This principle is that, on the average, the rates 
should reimburse shipowners for the running costs for which 
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ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER. 


Plain words 
on 


FACTORY 
COAL 


Immediate measures 





THE POSITION 


At this moment, when we are preparing for new military 
operations on a vast scale, demands are being made on 
transport and on coal output that are without precedent 
in history. Come what may, those demands have to be 
met. Industry is directly concerned. There has been an 
inevitable decline in the Industrial coal supply position 
and any day may bring a further decline. 


INDUSTRY'S PROBLEM 


Already factories have had their coal allocation cut by 
10%. There can be no guarantee that even the reduced 
allocations will be delivered regularly, and there will be 
increasing difficulties with transport. 

No one in industry can fail to see the significance of 
these facts. Only the immediate personal attention of 
factory management can safeguard the position. Drastic 
steps will have to be taken within the plant to reduce 
daily coal consumption still further. 


IMMEDIATE STEPS 
TO BE TAKEN BY MANAGEMENT 


This is a time for individual effort — and for plain speak- 
ing. Call together your departmental heads. Leave them 
no room for doubt regarding the gravity of the situation. 
Give them full authority to use every expedient in cutting 
down at once — at every point of usage — the consump- 
tion of coal, steam, oil, electricity and gas. Tell them to 
be ruthless with waste, no matter how trivial it may seem. 
Industry without coal is powerless, and you are asked to 
see that everyone in your charge realises this fact and 
begins a new and more rigid rigime of fuel saving. COAL 
MUST BE SAVED — AND SAVED NOW. 


Every fresh economy NOW is a vital step 

against a further decline in the supply of coal 

to the factories. Every wagon cleared in 

quicker time eases the increasing transport 
difficulties. 
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they are responsible (mainly crews’ wages, stores, upkeep 
and marine insurance prem.ums at the pre-war rates) and 
allow a profit of 10 per cent per annum on the ships’ capital 
values, of which 5 per cent is for depreciation. Though it is 
worked out in different ‘ways, the same principle applies to 
all classes of privately-owned shipping. The detailed requisi- 
tion arrangement set out in the “ Memorandum on Wartime 
Financial Arrangements between His Majesty’s Government 
and British Shipowners.” (Cmd. 6218), published in August, 
1940, still holds good. The White Paper stated that 
the rates of hire may be reviewed by either side at any 
time, and in particular if the circumstances change so 
materially as to create a new situation so far as rates of hire 
are concerned. The object of the review, whenever it takes 
place, will be to ascertain whether the rates require alteration 
by reason of changes in the level of the costs of ship opera- 
tion, but it will be open to each of the parties to re-examine, 
if they so desire, any of the matters covered in the dis- 
cussions from which the present rates have emerged. 
So far as deep-sea tramp ships are concerned, the rates, 
which began at 5s. 7d. per ton per month for the “ basic” 
vessel of 8,000 tons deadweight and over, have gone up since 
March 1, 1940, in six stagés, at some of which various 
changes in their composition were introduced. The latest 
schedule of rates covers the same items as the previous 
schedule. For the majority of sizes of ships into which the 
schedule is divided the increase amounts to 4d. per ton per 
month—about 3-4 per cent. For the first time, however, 
separate rates have been introduced for vessels between 8,000 
and 9,500 tons deadweight, which are now subdivided into 
five tonnage categories ; the rates range from 7s. 11d. for 
the largest vessels to 8s. 3d. per ton for ships of 8,000 tons. 
Though the full schedule provides for eleven other variations 
according to size, the great majority of deep-sea tramps 
actually fall w.thin the range covered by the innovation, 
which will ensure greater equity between ship and ship, 


since all tramp ships of 8,000 tons’ and over have to bear . 


practically the same operating costs. Thus the largest benefits 
from the new rates will be gained by vessels of between 
8,000 and 8,500 tons ; for some of these they will mean an 
increase of about 7} per cent. The current rate for ships 
taken over by the Ministry of War Transport on “ bareboat ” 
basis, the Government paying management fees and all 
operating costs, is Is. 10d. per ton per month for large 
tramps. 
x * x 


Deeper Darkness 


The decision of the board of the San Paulo (Brazilian) 
Railway Co. to discontinue publication of its weekly figures 
of gross traffic receipts is regrettable. The reason given— 
that in view of the changes in costs the gross figures may 
be misleading—is far from adequate. It has never been the 
case that gross traffic figures were an index of distributable 
profits and no one of the slightest experience ever sup- 
posed that they were. In normal times that would be a reason 
for demand ng the publication of net traffics month by 
month, as is done by the Canadian lines and as has been 
done at various times by other concerns. It may be admitted 
that, in view of the arbitrary actions of the local Govern- 
ment, it m ght not be worth while to attempt the task of a 
monthly assessment of net figures, but that is no reason for 
withdrawing the modicum of information provided by the 
gross intake. Apart from the fact that it is indicative of a 
number of other things, it is a not unimportant factor in 
determining probable net results. The withdrawal of such 
information is either the result of a desire to avoid trouble 
and expense, or it rests on the assumption that total ignor- 
ance is better than imperfect knowledge. Since it will always 
be d'fficult, if not impossible, to know the whole of the facts 
relating to any matter of ordinary complexity, this is an 
argument for the total suppression of statistics and has been 
used to that end with dire effect in many fields. One of the 
matters in which this country has lagged most behind its 
competitors is the provision of adequate tools, and the 
shortfall is even greater in the case of mental work than of 
manual. The San Paulo blackout may be a small matter, 
but the principle of the need for more information must be 
established. 


x * * 


Correction 


In a Note on coal on page 218 of The Ezonomist of 
February 12th it was stated that the Coal Charges Order 
Fund was then fed by a levy of 5s. a ton on every ton of 
saleable coal; in fact, the levy has been at the rate of 8s. 
per ton since the beginning of this month. 
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Shorter. Notes 


The number of people registered at unemployment ex- 
changes as unemployed on January 17th was 79,037, an 
increase of 5,101 since October 18, 1943. A table giving 
detailed figures of unemployment at October 18, 1943, and 
January 17, 1944, appears on page 256. 


x 


In a Note on page 113 in The Economist of January 22nd 
it was stated that the United States Customs Court had 
decided against the inclusion of British purchase tax in the 
assessment of import duties on goods from the United King- 
dom. The decision, however, was not final; in fact, the 
Government of the United States has filed an appeal against 
it. The issue, therefore, is still undecided. 


* 


Much against the expectations of the market, the Southern 
and the LNER are paying higher dividends on their mar- 
ginal stocks for 1943 than for 1942. The Southern 1s 
paying 2 per cent on the deferred, compared with 1% per 
cent for 1942. The net revenue for 1943 is returned at 
£6,999,186 and compares with £6,913,514 for 1942. In 
the case of the LNER, the dividend on the second pre- 


‘ference stock has been raised from 2} to 2% per cent, 


although the net revenue is shown to have fallen from 


.£10,700,599 in 1942 to £10,655,441 in 1943. The increased 


payment is partly explained by bringing into the accounts 
for 1943 a profit of £135,419 on realisation of investments. 


Company Results 


imperial Tobacco. 
Years to October 31, 
1942 


1941 : - 
£ 
Profit after depreciation and EPT........ 7,981,241¢ 15,150,338 15,562,242 
TERE. .ckddteansdenesineebessponensesons 10,000 10,000 10,000 
ND BEE on soo ss 600s 00 s0es evan cess oa 7,599,002 7,775,000 
Preference dividends} .........e-e+se0++- 852,209 433,206 434,982 








7,119,032 7,108,130 7,342,260 
6,573,534 6,573,534 6,573,534 
18 -9 18-9 19-6 
17} 174 17} 
ae ao 100,000 
500,000 0,000 500,0' 
Carry S0rwardd ......cccccccccccccccsecs 1,666,436 1,701,032 1,869,758 
ee ES 5. oc bcenssavecnsonsess 5,119,981 4,851,400 4,530,821 
Net inter-company items...............+- 15,155,036 7,088,284 14,331,426 
Net liquid assets ...........0eeeeseeeees 31,621,498* 43,736,500 44,193,756 
Gross liquid assetS.......+seceeeeeeesees 66,166,499 86,323,223 88,474,000 
EE OUND 2 wc cccccncdcescesecsvesee 


28,527,715 43,823,155 50,835,869 


Tax reserve certificates ..........ssee008 ,000, 


+ Net of income tax. ¢ Gross for 1941, net for 1942 and 1943. _ 

* Previous to the reform of the balance sheet, various reserves were included“under 
current liabilities; the 1941 figure for net liquid assets is, consequently, 
disproportionately low compared with the following years. 


The ordinary shares of £1, at 158s. 14d., yield £2 4s. 3d. per 
cent tax free. 


* 


F. W. Woolworth. 
Years to December 31, 











- % 1945 
BEND. £55 5c kbEe ees Genedansessbannsanse 6,872,721 6,093,640 5,595,339 
NEE i cw nessun seen eeneeseness s+ 361,973 365,435 369,695 
War damage contribution .. 105,988 28,383 21,991 
DR aca betenscasnxonks 3,557,206 3,295,836 3,037,595 
Preference dividend (net) 150, 150,000 150,000 
RL ESS canes sehaen oveeewsinsy ye es 110,000 110,000 110,000 
2,587,554 2,143,986 1,996,060 
2,062,500 1,875,000 1,500,000 

69 -0 57:2 50°8 

55 50 40 
Buildings reserve 250,000 250,000 250,000 
SIE 65 54.0005 <050080s05500 9% 7,057,795 7,076,781 1,232,840 
i RE BONS 5 kin kdedeeinsveweexes 12,562,331 12,330,718 12,025,815 
Net liquid assets ..... 8,095,464 8,595,063 9,307,028 
Gross liquid assets.... 15,716,848 15,410,232 16,271,155 
Stocks on hand........ 4,910,589 4,797,191 3,228,83 
ce Scie. hbaes sh nbbeseunuhencesn ss 6,832,480 4,862,981 7,352,419 
Tax reserve certificates...........0.0205 — 4,000,000 4,018,250 


t Includes provision of £300,000 towards 1944 taxation. See note on page 252. 


The 5/- units of ordinary stock, standing at 59s. 1}d., yield 
£3 7s. 10d. per ceut. 
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February 19, 1944 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BANK 
OF PALESTINE, LIMITED 


CONVERSION OF OUTSTANDING 
DEBENTURES 


STRONG CASH POSITION 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the General Mortgage Bank of 
Palestine, Limited, was held on the 6th 
instant at the bank’s offices at Tel-Aviv. 

Mr S. Hoofien, M.B.E. (the chairman), 
in putting the directors’ report and ac- 
counts for the year 1943 before the meet- 
ing, said: The main feature of last year’s 
business was the successful conversion of 
the bank’s outstanding debentures. The 
amount involved was about £2,000,000, of 
which nearly a quarter of a million 6 per 
cent. debentures have been converted into 
§ per cent. and nearly 13 million 5 
per cent. debentures have been converted 
to 4 per cent. It was found desirable 
to carry through the transaction in stages, 
and it has been successfully completed on 
the local market. The large cash balance 
held by the bank enabled it to dispense 
with the services of underwriters. The 
1943 balance-sheet does not reflect the 
full results of the conversion, as the last 
stage was comp’eted only in January. 

Borrowers have been notified that as 
from July 1, 1944, interest charges on 
outstanding loans will be reduced; and 
the bank is, of course, able to accept 
new business at lower rates of interest. 
However, so long as the enforced cessa- 
tion of building activity continues, the 
directors do not expect that new business 
is likely to counterbalance the repayments 
tesulting from the unusually liquid posi- 
ton of many customers. 

Attention had already been drawn last 
year to the large cash balance held by the 
bank, and during the year under review 
it has further grown. It now stands at 


over £650 000. This large balance con- - 


stitutes a heavy burden on the profit and 
loss account, but it enables the bank to 
look, with confidence into the future and 
provide the possibility of availing itself 
of the first opportunity that will present 
itself after the war for the extension of its 
business. 


POST-WAR HOUSING 


The importance of making timely pre- 
parations for post-war popular housing is 
gaining general recognition, and the direc- 
tors at a recent meeting decided to com- 
mit the bank to a modest participation in 
the capital of a Housing Association which 
hopes to be among the first in this field 
of work. They have likewise undertaken 
to participate with a similar amount in the 
capital of a mortgage company which will 
specialise in second mortgages on dwelling 
houses. 

House property in Palestine, Mr 
Hoofien continued, has suffered no 

ge from enemy action during the year 
under review. 

Payments are coming in with great re- 
gularity and arrears have again been lower. 

last year. No interest in arrear, as 
shareholders will remember from previous 
feports, is taken to profit, but nearly all 
arears put to reserve in last year’s ac- 
counts have been collected in the course of 
the year, 

The reduced amount of oustanding loans 
and the large cash balance carried have 
somewhat influenced the net balance of 
Profit. Dividends on the preference and 
ordinary shares are maintained at the same 

el as in the last eight years, viz., 63 
per cent. and 7} per cent. respectively; 
but the allocation to the reserve account is 
10,000 (bringing it .up to £140,000), as 
against £15.000 last year. 

The report and accoupts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN ON POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
British-American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, 
in London. : 

. Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen (the chairman), 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The accounts show a net profit for the 
year, after ceducting all charges and ex- 

nces for management, etc., and providing 
S taxation, of £3,321,735, an increase of 
£256,387 over the net profit for the pre- 
vious year. Last year we carried forward a 
balance of £2 442,729. To this must be 
added the profits for the year as previously 
men.ioncd, £3.321,735; less the dividend on 
the 5 per cent. preference stock of 
£225,000 ; on the 6 per cent. second pre- 
ference stock of £360,000 and the two in- 
terim dividends paid during the year on 
the ordinary stock amounting to £1,979 813, 
leaving a disposable balance of £3,199,651. 

Out of this amount the directors recom- 
mend the d'stribution on March 31st next 
of a final dividend (free: of United King- 
dom income-tax) on the issued ordinary 
stock of 6d. ver £1 of stock amounting to 
£593.944, and the allocation of £100,000 to 
“Employees Benevolent Fund,” leaving 
£2 505 707 to be carried forward. | 

In view of the difficult conditions pre- 
vail'ng in practically every country in the 
world, I trust you will consider the results 
for the year to be satisfactory. 

The favourable results are largely due 
to the good management and efficiency of 
the boards of directors of the subsidiary 
and associated companies, and I am _ sure 
you will join with me in -congratulating 
them on the successful results they have 
achieved, frequently in the face of very real 
difficulty. : ; 

Conditions are likely to remain as diffi- 
cult as ever during the present year, and 
our business will continue, no doubt, to 
be subject to the restrictions necessitated by 
contemporary conditions. 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, the prosperity of 
the company is dependent on the sensible 
solution of ihe political, economic and social 
prob.ems an are rightly exercising the 
minds of all thinking people. ; 

It seems to me that the most vital neces- 
sity in post-war reconstruction is the stable 
background of an enduring peace. There- 
fore, I say that after this war is over there 
should be a suitable form of national ser- 
vice for every boy and girl, regardless of 
rank, for the period of one year. Such a 
nucleus of traincd man- and woman-power, 
with an efficient Navy and Air Force, and 
small up-to-date modern army, would prove 


a good insurance. This must be coupled 


and run along with an allied international 
policy designed to maintain peace. 


QUESTION OF CONTROL 


Then we have to repair the damage 
done to our eccnomic structure. In order to 
ge: this in train, we must have an orderly 
and gradual demcbilisation from the armed 
forces. In my view it is important that 
the Government should give priority to the 
key men required for industry. To fol- 
low, for reasons of sentiment, a “ first in, 
first out” policy may well be to the real 
disadvan‘age of those members of the forces 
on whose behaf such policy is being 
pressed. 

In order to ensure a smooth transfer 
from a war to a peace economy, many con- 
trols, will, no doubt, be essential for some 
time after the war Furthermore, it is essen- 
tial that the Government hereafter should 
take the necessary action to maintain full 
employment. Measures can and should be 


taken by the State to encourage capital ex- 
penditure on appropria‘e occasions ani there 
is a sound case tor a scientific wages policy. 

Within this framework, there must be a 
system which produces the highest in- 
dustrial efficiency a-ming to secure mini- 
mum cost by maximum output, a system 
which will provide exports at competitive 
prices sufficient to pay not only for essential 
imports but for other imports which make 
for a decent standard of living, and a sys- 
tem built on a full understanding between 
capital, management and labour. 


PLEA FOR INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE 


My personal belief is that this cannot 
be, in the long run, under any system of 
Government ownership or control. Such 
a system must necessarily be co-ordinated 
centrally, and with ai the good will in 
the worid, this must result in the slowing 
down of the machine. Morcover, the poli- 
tical consequences, rather than sound com- 
mercial principles, would tend to be con- 
sidered in relation to every major decision, 
A private individual can s.ake his all on the 
success of an invention or an idca in which 
he has faith, notwithstanding that his faith 
is not shared by others. Often he may be 
suc-ess.ul, to the great benefit of the nation 
and himself. 

I discard, as inimical to the future pros- 
perity of the country, both nationalisation 
and public ownership on a wide scale—at 
any rate, until such time as humanity has 
reached the limits of material progress, 
which surely is not yet. 

There must te a system of taxation which 
wil encourage individual initiative and 
allow it to gather the fruit of its enter- 
prise—even if the fruit were to be taken 
away in death duties in a couple of genera- 
tions or so. Control for the sake of con- 
trcl, high taxation and, in particu‘ar, excess 
profis tax, bureaucratic interference, the 
principle that success is a form of crime to 
b: punished by transfer to State owner- 
ship, are some of the things to be avoided. 
In short, we must get back in fact as well 
as in name the democratic liberties for 
which we have sacrificed so much. 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


We are interested in all measures de- 
signed to increase the purchasing power of 
the peoples of the word, and I would 
stress the importance of co-operation and 
consultati-n between the United Nations to 
this end and, in particular towards stabili- 
sation of exchanges, which is essential to 
tealthy international trade. It cannot be 
tco often repeated, so that the truth in this 
regard is constantly kept before the public, 
that, unless the country’s export trade is 
greatly increased to make up for the loss 
of the country’s foreign investments, the 
improvements in conditions and the main- 
tenance of, or improvement in, the average 
standard of living in this country, which 
everyone wishes to see after the war, are 
quite impossible of attainment. 

I now beg formal!y to move the adoption 
of the report and balance-sheet for the 
year ended September 30, 1943, including 
the pavment on March 31st next of a final 
dividend (free of United Kingdom income- 
tax) on the issued ordinary stock of 6d. 
per £1 of stock. 

I my also mention that the directors 
have declared for the year 1943-44 an in- 
terim divi~end of rod. per £1 stock (free of 
United Kingdom income-tax) also payable 
on March 31st next, so that the ordin 
stockholders will receive on that date 1s. 4d. 
per £1 stock. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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NTALS, LIMITE year. This very considerable difference re- new radio sets are already being negotiated. ‘ 
RADIO RE , LIMITED sults largely from agreement having The resolutions with regard to an in- GO 
RECORD PROFIT reached with the tax authorities. crease in the company’s authorised share For 
Your board, in recommending that the capital and the borrowing power of the ordina 
: total dividend for the year on the ordinary directors are part of our planning for the ordina 
The seventh annual general meeting of shares should be raised to 20 per cent., are post-war years. We do not propose to issues 
Radio Rentals, Limited, was held, on the proposing to distribute less than one half _ issue any of the shares at present, but have includ 
16th instant, in London, Mr H. F. Hunt of the year’s profits available for the ordi- every confidence that in the early. posi- (11,66 
(the chairman) presiding. : nary shareholders, carrying the balance for- | war period we shall be able to employ with ist is 
The chairman, in the course of his ward with the rest of our undistributed success additional funds thereby obtainable. for th 
speech, said: surplus, now amounting to £44,027. The report and accounts were unanim- 
This year our trading profit is shown The accounts show the company to be in _— ously adopted and resolutions were passed 
at the figure of £112,658, as com-_ a strong financial position. On the balance- increasing the capital from £250,000 10 ORD! 
pared with £76,590 last year. After pro- sheet the special cash deposit account of £350,000 by the creation of 400,000 further RE 
viding for taxation we are left with a sub- £100,000 may be noted. Your board are ordinary shares of 5s. each and sanctioning 
stantial higher distributable profit of fully alive to the necessity of obtaining: the extension of the borrowing power of ey 
£23,116, as compared with £13,400 last new stock, and contracts for the supply of the directors. 
Rev 
i OrD 
INDUSTRY AND TR ADE THE ‘* ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES ; : REV 
3 e 
' | (1927= 100) i Sur-tax 
Austerity Suit Coupons.—The President of the Board of Trade sip aaalaniannamiaaailimnestatiNanitimeiemnice — 
is now to replace in full the loss of coupons which retailers | | Stamps 
will suffer as a result of the down pointing of austerity suits — | i : i I | ND. 
from 26 to 20 coupons. It was first announced that no replace- | j9g7* | 1939 1943 | 1944 | iso JF BED 
° ° ° } - ; er I 
ments would be made, and, secondly, that applications in cases ato aS ewes 4 1 ' 
of hardship would be considered. The decision to replace in j + Total I 
full is the fairest one that could be made. It will be some time ee eet .--------- | 22) SF i si ws | ies 
before non-austerity ready-made suits will be available for sale. EE ak oakninivcensss | 14-2 | 54-3 92-1 92-5 92-5 | 
It is announced that some austerity suits will be bought by the Minerals | 113-2 95-4 | 135-9 | 136-9 | 140-1 ; 
Government for post-war European relief. Miscellaneous ............- } 87-0 | 176 124-1 | 128-9 129-0 | — Cc 
= ) _ >xcis 
oe Exports.—According to Board of Trade returns Complete Index............ | 87.2 | 70.3 | 113.3 | 114.5 | 1151 es 
published this week exports of cotton cloth from the United onthe “Tl gana | ana | mete | meee | se (Ol Geo 
Kingdom in the fourth quarter of 1943 were smaller than in siisinslaamneameblaanai | | oe | — | | ‘ani = 
any previous three months since the outbreak of war, the total NET Ss he ee eT Fe P.O. ( 
being 80,899,000 square yards, against 102,881,000 square yards * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. : =. 
in the oe eee ne taghennee square yards in the fourth Crown | 
quarter of 1942. Total shipments in 1943 were 374,323,000 REGISTER P Receipt 
square yards, compared with 484,230,000 square yards in 1942 NE eer ee So 5 — 
and 1,393,038,000 square yards in 1939. Exports of yarn in the Persons os 
fourth quarter of 1943 were 4,840,000 lb., against 4,896,000 Ib. Normally Fotal ¢ 
in the third quarter and 4,499,000 Ib. in the last three months Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
of 1942. During 1943 shipments were 19,196,000 Ib., com- Unemployed Stopped Employment SeLr-B 
pared with 18,738,000 Ib. in 1942 and 113,604,700 Ib. in 1939. Oct. 18, 1943 P.O. & 
No cloth allocations were issued by the Cotton Board for the oS naitiacouls neil 40,042 446 900 rotal 
three months ended December 31st, and this factor may account eis : 8.416 3 2 ; 
for the small total. There should be some improvement in ship- I eR 15.546 280 48 — 
ments during the current quarter, since at the end of December aeagiealiat 8,249 3 l ee 
sn ne Board provided merchants with allocations for the [| j= ~ °°. " , 
st three months of 1944. REE ci cnescnwe 72,253 732 951 
“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX Jan 17, 1944 
ies (1935= 100) ates NE cednndeanes sees 40,491 442 918 ; 
. PDccnesenenseceee 9,442 — 1 ape 
> ae | eS SR casnmnsiewess 17,736 900 26 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 IGNS 26S Suse eA Se cs 9,005 15 ] 
ee 123-1 | 123-1 | 123-1 | 123-1 | 123-1 TE ssosaessss ew ar ” — 
cbkesesbuneee . . : Orb 
beeeeesecens 3 ue 
ee Q 
FINANCE AND BANKING nti 
> er oer eenee ae 7. THE MONEY MARKET.—The position in the money market enn 
OS al dedi ; ; : : 123- has been comfortable this week. Thg impact of revenue pay- Servi 
Ra RR sts cccawck . . : . . 2 : 
plete index........... —s a. a a one ments has lost some of its previous force and the early February fotal 
. dividend payments have come to the help of the market. l- Supply 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. though the banks had to pay £70,000,000 against Treasury ; 
Deposit receipts, or £20,000,000 more than the effective matun- otal 
INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN ties, they have been sufficiently well supplied with funds to 
GREAT BRITAIN * buy a fair volume of bills from the market. At no time during Sar B: 
Tne (1937 = 100) the week, therefore, has the market needed any special assistance. 0. & ] 
Trea The easing of the position is reflected in the Bank return which Total. . 
Stocks Total shows bankers’ deposits at £167,411,000, an increase of £5,430,000 creel 
(end Home 7: on the week. As against this, Public deposits have fallen b) A ch 
rents} Trade — “Tw £2,573,000 and Government securities have risen by £2,680,000, an exoe 
Year Ago these two movements providing the bulk of the counterpart t ne 
Ag P § expendi 
a the rise in bank cash. being st 
+ 1-0 or 
93 — 70 a : : 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The follow: tes remained unchanged between ! 
a | ws | us | +107 rina: — Py 
93 99 —14-7 Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank for th 
95 104 eee ove Bills 60 days, 14%%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-43%; 6 months raised 
104 eee - Lis 14%. uy Sk ye 2 Tae la’, ; 3 months, Fike. ae gente | 12.47 
oney, 1-14%. ort Loans, 1-1}%. Bai it rates, . Discount depos , 
ae | 8 “al “30 183 at cal, 4% at notice, 2%. wna 
Exch Rates.—The followi tes fixed by the Bank of E d remained f 
1943, Nov. ..........+.. 93 110 108 — 3 ona between Feb. lith and Feb. I7th. 7 Figures Lie are ‘pat of nat ne 
eeu cna 104 78 78 — 255 exchange). oo 
of indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bank 5 ean aas-43; “en tcomete ase ‘Saiees. rants ga oS 
Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable throughout. Son ot re Ba5-G6 enn Wat tnd Fin (12 1D) 7-58-62 land Se 


* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September, 1942. 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. (Continued on page 258) 
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- GOVERNMENT RETURNS | . ae _ BANK OF ENGLAND 
are For the week ended Feb. 12, 1944, total | =| | anes LU 
the ordinary revenue was £94,243,000, against ae | ba gy Se RE RNS 
the ordinary expenditure of £110,909,000, and Advances | sury | Total 
to cane to sinking funds of £235,000. Thus, Date 1 | Bank ate eo FEBRUARY 16, 1944 
ave including sinking fund allocations of Ten- Public | of by | Debt 
ost- ‘11,662,000, the deficit accrued since April der | Tap | Depts. | Eng- 3 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
vith ff jst is £2,419,746,000 against £2,488,431,000 Joy ee 
ble. for the corresponding period a year ago. | | l Notes Issued : : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
im- 1943 ‘ In Circln. . . .1075,750,185 | Other Govt. 
4 Feb. 13 1000-0 Not available | In Bankg. De- Securities . . . 1088,380,419 
°S Oct. 16 1180-0 


a a partment.... 24,491,533 |] Other Secs... . 593,738 





















































































































































































































































t0 ARY AND SELF-BALANCIN 23 |1190 -0 ees Siwer Coin... 10,743 
a | » AND EXPENDIT G |” 3% 11200 -0| 1872-3 326-5 |’i6-7 {1213-0 | 4628-5 Oe ae 
se REVENU x ITURE Nov. 6 1210-0 Not available Amt. of Fid. 

1 ig ees a cin : = » 13 (1210-0 os 30 ISSHGia 20.0 1100,000,007) 
. O! | | Receipts into the » 20 }1210 0 } ” ” Gold Coia & 
Exchequer x» 27 (1210-0) 1868-9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 | 4760-5 Bullion = (at 
| (£ thousands) Dec. 4 {1210-0 Not available 168s. per oz. 
we ae » = fae ”»  » finey 5.5.6 241,718 
eee - | April | April '1210- ; : es 
Revenue | mate | 1 | Week Week » 25 (1210-0 ee 1110,241,718 100,241,715 
to to ee ed | en » ol 3115-2 367 -0 | 65-2 | 1401-0 4948 -4 
\ Feb. | Feb. eb. | Feb. 1944 { | 
i 13 12 13, 12, Jan. 8 1210-0 Not available 
| | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 194 » 15 1200-0 ; ; 
| ut wt ” 92 1190.0 ~ * BANKING DEPARTMENT 
i ! | | » 29 1180-0) 1936-2 290-6] ... | 1390-0 4796-8 
i ORDINARY | Feb. 5 11700 Not available Beta £ : ; f 
H REVENUE | » 12 1170-0 - Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 205,472,151 
Income Tax. . . 11175000) 733,880| 926,214) 54,060] 56,786 | Rest......... 3,430,830 | Other Secs. : 
| AK: 5.c0.<0.0 80,000) 54,419} 57,262) 4,580] 6,070 | — ~~ . Public Deps.*. 8,651,729 y > seen & — 
Estate, etc. - anaes Advances... 2,202,008 
J Dats. 100,000] 80,009| 84,187| 1,591) 2,440 TREASURY BILLS Other Deps.: _ | Securities. .° 14,865,204 
Stamps.....--- 17,000} 11,630} 15,140) ... ae (£ millions) Bankers..... 167,410,968 —_—_—— 
| NDC. ......1] 699 goo] 25:299) 27,035, 498] 984 J <a Other Accts... 53,752,410 17,067,813 
‘. ) BET. scs0< "| 296,564) 413,858] 5,903} 9,415 Amount | Average | Per ———-— | Notes.......- 24,491,535 
44 | Other Inid. Rev.) 1,000] 640} += 658} += 10|_—«: 160 Rate |, Cent 221,163,378 | Gold & Silver 
aes. - of Allot- pom Canes cose ss 767,440 
5 . a a ED - aa 
i fotal Inld. Rev. a 66,642! 75,855 Obered Applied Autottea) ™eBt | afin, aaaaae . aa 
7 +3 Customs ....... 525,320) 398,404] 477,231) 11,112) 12,645 i Rate . Ses fox cs 
25 Excise......... 450,180] 375,200] 420,500] 4,700! 4,545 - ee a ese a. | __° Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commi: 
10 1 eae : : Peele 1943 5 d sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
9) Total Customs & | | Feb. 12 | 75-0] 141-6| 75-0] 1911-85 | 34 
3 ~ : a 975,500 773,604) 897,731 15,812 17,190 Oct. = ue 3 te ue . = o<s a 
P . . * . 5 
= Motor Duties...} 25,000] 27,227| 26,751; 102| 135 ” F E : : 
7 SS * | | Nov. 18 | 90-0 | 215-1) 90-0 | 20 0.04] 25 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Contribution .| ... | 224,719 ” sims) Sele oe 2 ‘ 
P.O, (Net Re- » o wa 90-0 | 190-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-23 29 (£ millions) 
tii.....s<+. - 400| 12,350)... 2501... vo 9 | 90-0 | 197-1 | 90-0 | 20 2-951 30 eneias 
) WirelessLicences| 4,700| 3,830] 3,940, ... |... ™ 2 | Bl eeal wel aa era ren ace Vachs “ieee 
/ Crown Lands... 800] 870} 950) ... |... ” | 1943 
; 17 | 90-0 | 198-2] 90-0] 20 1-68] 17 | 1945 | 1944 
me Recipts from ” 24 | 90-0|1832| 90-0| 20 2-10| 26 
H Sundry Loans| 4,100: 3,315 6,366 91 63 z 31 90-0 | 217-0 90-0 | 19 10-83 41 | a TC 
se Miscell. Receipts} 24,000| 83,941] 67,437;  132| 1,000 "1944 : | Feb, os 
s Jan. 7 | 90:0 | 266-4] 90-0] 20 2-76] 26 | 17 2 9 
iy Total Ord. Rev. 2907500 2332297 2527528! 83,028] 94,243 14 | 90-0 | 202-5| 90-0| 20 2-50| 26 ; 
ual | » 38 | 90.0| 193.2 | 90-0| 20 1a8| 32 tiie Vo ahd 
0.8 Brdeast, | Feb. 4 | 90-0| 203-3| 90-0] 20 0-86| 22 rE a | 075-8 
a A . ‘ : Notes in circulation..... 914 -9| 1075 -5|1076 -0,1075 -8 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632} 90,400] 97,650) 2,000} 2,500 » at | 90-0 | 206-5] 90-0 | cant & tee ao 7 
ee 3018152|2422697 2625178 5 on a ee 3 245 
2 eb. 11 applications at £99 15s. 1d. per cent. for nee a ae 
3 ea eee eee Te ee bills to be paid for on Monday of following week were Oo securities? . Bas saesees 949 -2/1099 -4 1099 -4)1099 a 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be dther securities ........ | 0:8 O6 O-6 0-6 
L ee paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Silver Coin . isi wose's ares 9-0) 9-0) 90-0 + 
- | Issues”out ofthe Saturday of following week were accepted as to about Gold, valued at s. per) 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
l | Exchequer to meet 22 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications SINE Of. «.- eee sees \168 “00 | 168 -00| 168 -00|168 -00 
| payments at higher prices in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills | D&Posits ; 
| (£ thousands) are being offered on Feb. 18th. For the week ending Public ......-...++--+5 | 6-6} 10-8) 11-2) 87 
5 — Esti. |__| Feb. 19th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits | Gankers’---- +--+ a atl ee ee 
l Rapendionns 194s sgt | aa | Week | Week 1 8 ED SES £0 seems. Total ..222222..1222111] 215-5) 233-8] 227-5| 229-9 
6 i | ended | ende Banking Dept. Secs. ; 
1 | | Reb. | Feb, | Feb. | Feb. NATIONAL SAVINGS " Government........... | 173-9) 204-5) 202-8) 205 -5° 
13, | 12, | 23, | 12 CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% Discounts, etc.......... 4-1} 4-3) 2-0) 2-2 
- | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 194 BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS MI xce canes sesace 19-2} 15-6] 15-7} 14- 
6 _ aA . as Rome ss in aratee 197 -2} 224-4] 220-5] 222-6 
) (£ thousands) Banking depart. res....... 36-2; 27-4) 25-0] 25- 
glnnimany | | | 3% 3%,—dI % P: 8 8 8 7 8 9 % 9 
XPENDITURE SO PRONE asin cree . . : : 
Int. & Man. of | Week —_|_N.S.C. | Defence Saviogs ah - | 
Nat. Debt... .| 375,000} 270,347| 307,993 965| ae Bonds | Bonds | j959 ‘64 ay a ee a 
Rpeente to N * Government debt is £11,015,100; capita! 
sone land ...... 6,962; 6,775 | = £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
— Dec, 7....+-| 4683] 1,697| 4,134 4,490 | © £1,100 million on December 8, 1945. 
> pay- vices ..... 7,071; 6,88 oe cee » 14 $238 1.568 om a 
- fotal..........]392,000| 284,381] 321,649| 965]... : 3,320 | ‘997 2788 3,977 
t. Al- Supply Services. sent stan 4615963)105500,110909 | Jan, 5,126 | 1,618 5,658 | 10,285 
easury [|__| —__—__|____|___ 348 442 623 | 11.566 > 
sotutle fotal Ord. Exp.'5858751)4809841 4935612 106465 110909 = ees 20r3 5200 9,450 EAS Ree 
: ; —— eo ee » , 4 
a | | Sel ee ee) ce ee 
ace P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632 a 97,650} 2,000] 2,500 2 2. ao 5,119 | 5,243 ee -* 
Ae are | }—____|____ | Week A te 
Ce Pas vened 5969383 4900241 5035262! 108465 113409 | Totals to date.. 1024715* 661,414*|1464128¢|]| 222,917t Ended teat tae 3 to 
len by A chan : = STS —_————“— | uu 
ge has been made in the method of showing © 220 weeks. t 163 weeks. t 24 weeks. 5 
80,000, 2 a excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office’ l] Including all Series. | _ - - = 
a jue, i i i , » . 
part © agenditare (under “Total Supply Services") instead ot | elt*®ysey, ee loans received Dy the rea oe 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
fs shown, as up to July 2¢ inclusive, as a deduction | Up to Jan. 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 1 Eden 
Tdinary revenue. the amount of £139,672,000 has been repaid. a 37 | oi 
between _After decreasing Exchequer balances by GOLD AND SILVER Birmingham... ... 19,391 | 12,250 
{230,599 to £3,168,067, the other operations The Bank of England's official b ice f “a oo. art eo 
— ge ,409,001, P ; of England’s official buying price for go PMB. .50<0.-- 4,816 | 4,522 
o: or the week (no longer shown separately) | Temained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the | Hull............ 5,451 | 4,11) 
Es ~~ fased the gross National Debt by week, a the London si rood market stone per standard | Leeds........... 91571 | 8,825 
ay ae (12.479 325 t 19.2 i ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. Leicester........ 6,597 5,593 
it depos .44,4(2, o £19,255 million. ‘ The New York market price of fine silver remained | Liverpool ....... 28,797 | 33,075 
. S ~~ — Per fengpony or =n yang the week. Bombay Manchester Macao 86,786 22,714 
a NET ISSUES (f thousands = , ewcastle....... 10,254 | 11,899 
ieee el ae | ee tte | “aah 
Mitte. ae <a — { iawa, : 
BP OE THIN oo os ecccccecicceccececcs 200 Date _ Tola 100 — Tolas Seuiuimaeen cat Tie 1148 
Canada. 1,099 Feb. 10 : nm 4 126 8 ' | 28,261 | | 3 
(25 +22}) ia, meg RECEIPTS (£ thousands) “ vs 11. er ae : : ° F n 1 124 19 IS Towns 2. 2.56. | 28,261 | 18,539 | 200,658 {227,115 
‘Swedes. aa cnnicaiain ns cee niin i Dr blint......... 8,525 | 8, 93 
7 5&6 Bf land Settlement (Facilities) Acts... |... "LB 6 cea 71 (0 124 6 Te | 105 | 47,855 | 49,1: 
—— —_— es = 2, 127. «(5 Se a are ee : 
5,297 es - TT 1 127 4 * February 6, 1943, and February 5, 1944. 








follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 
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OVERSEAS BANK U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF PORTUGAL L C 
9 
RETURNS on SS Million escudos 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks “18 - Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
RESOURCES 27, 3, 0, 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Gold certifs. on hand and 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1944 July id a Aug Pric 
bai ra een nee? | a Sate as Ba a | 8s | ads 
on ee otal reserves ........... ts : 
— Total cash reserves....... 593366) '357) ‘361 Aasave High _| 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....} 5,719 12,026 11,781! 11,169 CD cssnsevbansevsceved 1371 -6 1397 -8 1397 -8 1397.3 
Total loats and secs....... 5,746 12,060 11,814, 11,201 Balances abroad .........|2520 -1 3942 -3 3968 -8 3982 83; 
Total resources .........- 28,023, 34,016! 33,819, 32,958 Discounts ........ seeeeee 266-2 229-3 226-4 227.4 112 
A 1944 1944 me | LIABILITIES | Securities .........eee00. 354 8 398-7 398 -7| 398 «8 100 
Gold coin & bullion. 444) 444 F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 12,397) 16,907; 17,040 17,085 10244 
Rupee coin Excess mr. bank res. .....| 1,640 1,020 1,540 1,550 LIABILITIES 104 
Balances abroad ... Mr. bank res. dep......... 12; 747, 13, 002, 12; 847; 12,482 107 
Sterling securities . Govt. deposits ...... eeees| 280! 351) 175: 8 Notes in circulation..... - [4543 -8 5682 -6 5775 -2'5777 « 4 4048 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. Total deposits ........ «++! 14,240 15,347 14,937 14,197 Deposits: Government .. ./1453 -0 2689 -8 2630 -3 2619.3 oT * 
Investments Total liabilities .......... 28,023 34,016 33,819 32,958 Bankers’ ...... .|3584 -6 4837 -6 4787 « “6 4869.9 101} 
Reserve ratio ............ 78 “4% 62 4% 62 -9% 64 0% Others........ | 374-7 3178 396-7, 36155 102 
LiaBILITIES BANK AND TREASURY | Foreign commitments . rol 237 6 250-9 249-6 249.4 115 
Notes in cirn. : India RESOURCES \ 1 1024 
B Monetary gold stock...... 22,648: 21,928) 21 ,910| 21,836 = 102% 
Deposits : ee & bank currency. 3, 885 4, ~ 4,093, 4, 094 ° 1014 
- IAB! LITIES ba 
Reserve ratio 66 +2 me 8% 91 a1 “5% 91-5% Money in See seeees 15,803 20,387; 20, ‘aot 20,586 REICHSBANK 1015 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,489] 2 682 2,497] 2,323 Million reichsmarks 10) 
BANK OF CANADA l —— at 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK Million Can. e e ee | aon os 98 
Million Swiss Frs.— Tan] Dee] DE | a Assets _ | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | i9g3 F102 
he - | 23 29 5, Gold and foreign currencies) 76° 77| 78) | ao34 
ASSETS asks ots 1943 ; 1944 Bills and cheques......... 29, 14 31, 871. 38, 466) 41,342 105 
Geneve: Gall. +s. J - | - Rentenbank notes........ 243, "489, ‘515, '500 12 
Other..... ny 5 5 -06 0-61 0-56 Advances oon neees oneness 25, 66 7 21 
a er 5484 -1'3942 -2/4158 -3 4181 -6 Securities 1001 -8 |1262 -44.1266 -19 1268 -81 Securities : for note cover. 87 1 1p 108% 
Foreign exchange 87-3} 71-7] 88-2, 68-2 Lasik | Other assets .......++200- 1,306) 2,212 1,999 1,809 FF 98} 
Discounts, etc 41°8) 52-2) 96-9 124-4 | Note circulation 689-9 | 869-71| 874-91 874-70 100} 
a... a's] oncal Ges] Gee | Deprsits: Dom. Govt} 35-8 | 47-98) 24-44 50-60 | notes ininnuysnias 24,375 31,772 32,411 33,605 |) 106k 
Chartered banks .....; 227-9 | 306-08) 341-49 314-69 Daily maturing liabilities. .| 5,292, 6,951 6,684| 8,186 | 95} 
Notes in circulation 2428 -9 2900 -0 2958 -6 2885-3 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Other liabilities .......... - 1, 119) 1, - 995 68} 
Other sight liabs. 236-9, 251-5 247-7) 240-4 Exchange Control Board against securities. Mp st ie) | (36h 
604 
/ Ob 
__ UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS | 2. 
————————- -— | eooOoO oor Pri 
~~ ‘Monthly Ave Average 192 1943 hee 1944 Year 
|—__—_— — Jan.1 tc 
Measurement “Hich 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || Nov. | Dec. |} Jan. | Aug. | Sept. | oc | Oct | Nov Dec. || Jan. 8 
: Cy 
ide 14% 
Population mid 1939, 47 ion wd Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 58h 
. Retail trade, Gt. Brit. : Avg. daily sales ose 78 108) 111 110) 114 ... 113.0122 110~=—s 111 107 117 119 129) ey 
gees A oan Tig i sak 83} 102) 107 99) 102 ... 99 123 85 79| 115 100 $2 120) 6a 
3 PSESceEh ish eoew 81 105} 109) 105) 108 ... 1060-123 99 96} 109 19 ” 126/| .. 1201 
4. Registered ennaud G.B(a) .. 1, 212 2,756) 1,514) 963) 350 123 27 95 87 99 ... eee 74 one 9 - 624 
» «# poo Kingdom . 1,276 2.813, 1,690} 1,035) 392 144 33 114s «107 121... ooo 87 ss 34h 
DS Be IN 5. 545ssdasesneccencce 118; 306) 239) 214 59 29 5 22 19 21 te... eee 14 | 3 A 633 
> -»= = 6. England (6) - 50! 142 93) 99 28 10 2 6 6 8 eee 4 oo 5 E 663 
8. ,, S.W. England (c) » 69| 157 76 33) 16 5 1 3 3S oee eee 2 on 2 FF 26} 
9. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (¢). * 165} 371 153) 92) 28 7 1 5 Toe coe 3 oe 6 \ 18} 
10. ,, N.E England (d) > 280) 602 151 75 30 8 2 6 5 S ovo eee 4 eo 5 Bi 
lL, N.W. nnn (e) . 285} 562) 309 149 54 15 3 12 10 ll) ... eee 1 10 83/9 
SE. pg MEE osvesnccsssessecess * eos i 139) 89 37 15) 3, lJ 9 Bal ese eee 8 10 | 6H | 
BE 1 9p END 60 94450000000000005 ue 156} 378) 217 125) 51 24 6) 20 19 21; ... ooo 1 11 316} 
Be I rtktattsesencessassex [ 116} 228 127} +89) 41}, ssa} | ka] saa 1 uy as 
15. Northern Ireland . 36 6 76 75 42 21 6 19 20 22) ... ° 13 ~ Te Soay 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost. . > 676} 541) 107 78 87) 126) 151 93 90 37; 13 327) 160 » 80/9 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : | ty i OOF 
17. Cereals and meat = 100} 70-4) 76-2} 93-9) 102-4) 110-1’ 113-1' 109 3 111-5 112-3 115-5) 113-7 111-7) 11) O 111-6) 1122 | 62/9 
18. Other foods » 100} 72-8) 76-4) 95 “4, 111-0) 118-3 125-0 1.0 4 121-7 122-8 125-3) 125-3 125-3 1 a. 1 125-1) 125-1 | 94)- 
19. Textiles “ 100} 53-4) 63-8) 93-0 100-7 100-7 100-6 100 7 100-1 102-5 100-5) 100-0, 99-1; 995 99-7|, 1003 | 63 
20. Minerals ud 100} 76-3) 100-0! 125-0) 135-7) 139-2 142-0 143 5 143-5 141-1 142-1) 142-1) 142-1) 14” 1] 142 a 143-2 | 79/- 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous * 100] 67-8} 80-3, 104-3) 114-4) 120-1, 123-5, 121 1, 122-0, 122-8 123-7| 123-7) 122-9) 122 8 123-1)| 123-9 | 496 
oe of Living: Min. of Labour : | | | core 
22. ao 81-8] 92-4) 107-2) 108-7| 104-9 107-9’ 16 5 106-5 106-5 107-8) 109-1) 1C9 1 109-1 109-1) 109-1 F 93/9 
23. Tord is 00} 87-8 96-4) 113-1) 121-4) 121-9 121-2 122-0 121-3 121-3 120-7) 121-3) 121 3 121-3 121-3) 1215 F 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News. Jul.1,1935 = 100 102 0; 64- -0| 78-1; 68 | 74-3} 82-9 100-7 929 93:7 97-2 104-7 105 ‘9 102-0 101 1 103°1) 103°8 F 28 
25. Fixed interest 1928 = 100 96 8, 113-6; 116-8 122-8! 129-6 133-9 134-8 1.4 3 134-3 136-6 133-3) 133-4! 134-3 134 2 134-1 1348 1 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative tf) R 815 -0| 827 -0 1132 -2,1495 -3 2174 -6 2922 “4 on (!1632 6 1846 -0 2230-7 1047 -5 1272-3 1499 -3 1700 5 1919: 7!'2398 5 107/6 
27. . » 829 -5| 859 -3,1408 -2,.5970 -7 4876 -3.5759-9| ... | 3584 8 4134-9 4678 -7 2329 -6 2853 -7 3350-1 37») ~ 4308-5, 4791 °2 98 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).. e 362-3) 258 - ‘5! 509-9 566 651-3 806 9 101-5 864 1 903-9 912-9 977-4! 981-6 994-0 1012 2 1662 6) 1073-7 B 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits (g) *» 62-9} 81-3] 102- 8) 110, 121-1 136-3 160-3 159°] 159-5 161-6 150-8) 157-7; 157-4 160 1 177-4) 184°3 16 
30. ,, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g) » 55-9} 64-0) 107-0i 143) 142-8) 150-7, 181 %) 174 4 159-0, 185-5, 188-1) 197-9] 159-7, lwo 4 209-7)| 219-0 23h 
Clearing Banks : | | at 
sl. DE. ccahinwhekssseveeses » 1,738} 1,791] 2,248) 2,484) 2,970) 3,376 3, — 3,472 3,629) 3,577; 3,670} 3,737] 3,813) 3,865 4,032) 3,962 
32. 5, Cash & bal. with B.E. » 194) 187) 24 265} Slli; 344 386 67, 390 378; "383 389} 394, 43 422|| 416 229 
A, Get ND .6545450000s5000060% ” 229) 308, 255) 366 231) 235 186! 241! 198 197| 232) 209 1$1 184 133) 138 228 
34. 5, Treasury Deposit Receipts . eee cae eke ide 495, 642 1,002 804 896| 935  957| 1,045] 1,135 1187 1,307) 1,305 FF o99 
eS eee » 991 844, 991) 944 849| 795 750 163 = 773 758 1732) 733 740 124 «= 743) _ 742 
DRIP IMER «54.5005 0<0000s0000 ” 257' 348) 608} 659) 919) 1,069 1,147; 1,117, 1,120 1,112 1,162) 1 ~~ 1, ak " 1,154)| 1,149 168/6 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate 5 -498| 3-008) 2-24) 2 2 Pie Sate .eo8 S 2) 2 2s E896 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills 5-26} 1-87) 1:18 1-04 1-03) 1:03 1-03) 1-5 1:03 1-03 1-03 i 03} I 03! 1: 03. 1-03) ‘> 1293/6 
39. ,, Day today loans.............. 4-47| 1-61) 0-87) 0-76) 0-75 1-00 1-00; 1-00) 1-00, 1:00 1-00) 1-00 00| 1 09 1-00) 1 . 101/6 
40. |, Yield on 2}% Consols 4-61] 3-75) 3-76 3-40) 3- “12 3-02 3- 09) 3-07) 3 05, 3 03 3-13} 3-15 ; 13) 3. 13 5: 15 3 97/6 
a I ee scl a cena i ance $1/- 
(a) ‘From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time prion Since 
sae. 1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (b) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes 50/6 
uthern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. Eng!and. (e) From December, 50/- 
1941. High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue an! (a) Ii 
expenditure, Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figures. 
(4)Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank OV 
(Continued from page 256) NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES a ett, 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. 83-64% cr. (buying). Uruguay. New York Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
76597 p. (buying). ee Sas ae 9 10 ll 12 14 15 16 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England oA Clearing Offices. Spain = a 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. > ‘s 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained ee between Feb. 11th and Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents sons, — 
—— oes ead 89 rn | ane 89 tos 89 to | 9-680 99-680 ff BA.an 
ontreal....... . ?° ° +89 -6 
t Egypt. Piastres (97%) 978-£. india. Rupee (18d.. per rupee) 1748-18 4.d. Zuricht........ 44-0 43-5 0 43-50 42-60 | 41-.0 41° 9° ae 
Belgian Congo. Francs 176-3. China, National $3-3%. tan. Ri. 128-130, B. Aires ....... 25-19* | 25-19* | 25-19* | Market! 25-19% | 25-19* | 25:1 Canad 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which Soo 5-16 5-16 5-16 | closed 5-16 a do, 
no rate of exchange ¢ is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special Lisbon ........ 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4:1 9-20 do. 
account : Barcelona...... 9 -20 9-20 9-20 9 -20 A I 93-86 Central 
Forward Rates.— Forward tates for one month have remained unchanged as Stockholm ..... | 23°86 | 25°86 | 25°86 23 -86 | U.Rlys 
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Price, | Price, Yield, 
Prices, Last two b. Feb. 
i a va vo = | Year = 15| Dividends Name of Security = re 15, 
Aug. = i, vane Sane Name of Security a 15, 15, _|\Jan.1 to Feb.1¢ |, TA 1944 | 1944 1944 
11, Year 1913 pot ae | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ||_Hieh [Low Il (a) (4) (© ee at ex * 
1 ‘igh | Low go | Low : ron,Coa — 
fn 4 IIconsois Bn ....!! a9 | aoe |S ay | 794 |$ 3 5 || 2516 | 246 tehd| the | IBrown (Joba) Ord. rll as | Ss [ac8 ot 
97 +8 ' Oe Mis en cece esse | 90/6 a {Cory (Wm.) {1......... 20 
ars | AB [ah atl | aah eae Aca | at | ame | 3k | S88 | Bie ol tseerectePal ss) SS ins 
, 227-4 | 1004 | 100 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... \ 9 Of 34/3 33/- a |'Gues 30/9 30/9 7 6 0 
| 396-8 ff 2005, | 1005, |) 100g ee iconv 24% 1944-49..... 102 102% | 2 31/- | 30/3 || 15 6| 7}a |Hadfelds Ord. 10/-..".. 3 weit eS 
102i | 100i} "1024 | 101¢ Conv. 3% 1948-53 ..... 1028 | 1028 | 216 6 50/9 | 48/3 || 24a] $4¢5 Staveley Coal Ord. £i...|| 80/3 3 )29 & 
104% | 102% | aa 10443 ‘Conv. 3 3p aoe 1961). .|; 105} 105% | 3 6 Of 54/3 | 52/44 12$¢| 12} ¢ |Stewarts and Lloyds a 53/6 54/- 22s 
Se te | Se ioe 944-64. ..... 12g | 103% )1 1 7) & '3, || 6 6| 4 @'Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| 35/9 | 35/9 0 
, 102% | 1025 | Conv. 5% 214 6 || 35/103) 34; d)Ord. 6/8 96 | —9/4¢|7 0 
5777-9 404% | 101K , 1 : 96? ||Funding 24% 1956-61...|| 97 97 10/- 9/33 5 ¢| 10 ¢:Thomas(Richard)Or 4/3 24/- |6 8 0 
eioa Btw | So ii 00g" | ding 25° 1952-57..-|' 1008 | 100i | 214 0 |) 10/- | 23/7 || 24a| 54! United Steel Ord. £1....|| 24/ s° 
ere Bloat | 998 | 19 h& | 100f [Funding 3% 1959-69. | st | iF 1248 ¢ igild| is || @'s| ata iiVieuers Ore lev evaes 1/6 | 18/9 | 5 
deen 2 | ata’ | ins™ : 1123p [iFunding 4% 1060-90. ...|| 1134 | 113 | HH Siecdation 1.1 20- | 19- | wm 
| 249-4 115' - | 101% | 100% ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . || 101 et | i 2 8 gf|| 1- 9/9 Nilc| Nil c ||Bleachers aay i 2 21/- Nil 
PH [ty | ek (Ate Ree eens power ath | Ana 3 "2 95) a a4) Mis] Misiiadra bre oe atl ge | Be | Me 
100% |/War Bonds 24% 219 6] 29/- i : || 16/- 16/3 
1014 “i , Ore ds 24% 1952-54, 1005 100} Nilc| Nil c |\Calico Printers {1...... 0 
A 00 | 100% | 219 9|| 16/9 | 12/9 & P. Ord. £1...!| 46/3 | 46/- | 3 6 
ae . ' Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 1 9 6 || 47/6 43/9 5 b 32 a |\\Coats, J. 53/3 53/9 |2158 9 
1015 = io 100" Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70 | 100} 100¢ | 21 54/- 51/6 5 b 24 a |\Courtaulds Ord. £1..... 3380 
1014 | 100 | 100} u Victory Bonds 4%, a | 112 112 3.0 84 23/6 21/73 oy 33 c ||Fine Cotton Spinners {1.|| 22/- 22/- 7a 
Me | took || too’ | dong’ |war Loan 3% 1985-89 ||| tole | tong | 2a7 0 3/103] 3/74 || 28a] 5 6|'Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- ..... 39 | 3/9 |4 0 0 
oo 103% | 1003 |) 102 : War Loan 34% aft. 1952.||/ 103 103g | 3 7 3 35/9 33/9 The 7% c\\Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..)| 34/6 34/- 570 
mee | et Ose | ee Local Loans 3%......». 94 4% | 3 3 5 ’ 72/6 || t6$c| 20 c|,Patons & Baldwins {1...|| 74/9 | 74/9 
oe 98 = i or ia 3% 1933-53 101 101 217 6 | 75/6 l Electrical Manufactg. 
t 9 9 
31, 102. |} 101 || 101 | 101 {Austria sro 195 Govis. 99/- 5 a| 15 6/Callenders Cable, &c. £1.|/101/10$| 101/3 | 3 = 
i" 103} | Lone. vod 524° 1946..|| 104 | lost | 218 6 28/104] 20/9 || a4] 18 b|crompton Park tA 1s | ee ss 
pom) aah |i | | Be RSezeted saoe | OE | BR | 248 SY ailon Bs | tee] Bb Sons 
on Nigeria 5% 1950-60 .. as an sue 
3} 500 112 110—s||:110 110 icomeuiien Stocks 42 41/- ve 5 | County of London {1.. 41/6 ae 318 0 
6 0 4% 11| 20/6 
. 108% | 105% || 107% | 105} ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56) = it — ; 4 6|| 21/6 | 19/3 lia| 2b (Gas Light & —_ ? A cr ry a 236 
( 4 93 OD In 6 66 scr 5-010's. «0 34/6 32/6 446 23 a || orth- as 40/6 439 
|r 39 | 100} 99 Liverpont’ 3% 1954-64. . 100 os (310 41/3 | 39/9 54] 3 a|Scottish Power Ord. £1. .| 40/6 / 
» 100 04 105$ | 104  ||Middlesex 3% 1957-62 || 105 j Motor and Airc 26/9 a/- | 118 6 
1 33,643 J 1° ' Foreign Soe ba tora 924 92 |319 6|) 27/9 , 25/9 || 10 ¢ ge IBinmingham S. Be: 22/6 | 22/9 |612 0 
2 954 4 23 ’ Brasil 55% Hos ing 1914. 7 56 | 519 6e| ce | aoe as 4 a|'Bristol Aeroplane _* 14/9 14/74 | 616 6 
0 995 6g | Seb || 57h} 51 Cue oor sash a | 22 [722 9] 16 | leet] 6b) fo Ford Motors Ord. £1..::| 34/9 | 349° | $10 0 
; 29 ile 6% (1929)........ Nil 2 oo — 
| «xf 36h S| «28h 25 474 |\Chinese 5% 1913....... 50 50 18/6 | 16/9 15 a| 173} 6| Hawker Siddeley 5/ s/- | 316 6 
wm | 604 | 49 51 P vaca acon 94 93 |3 4 6 75/6 2ha| 12 b||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. f.. 78/- = 2 0 9% 
Oth | 88 | 94 924 a oneal 65 64 16 5 0 78/9 4 74 6| +10 a|/Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 43/— 0 
| te | 56y | 668 a Price, | Price, Yield. 105) 101/3" 20° c}| 20 c/|Rolls- — — - «|| 101/103 101/3 319 
int =e Dichtends Feb.’ | Feb. | Feb. OI xis 24/- | 24/- 12 1 9% 
je fp matin setae) Pitts | Name ot seomey OE | a | ae | ayy | zane] ome] telemmaatePRt | au. | ame y2 ag 
| —— [> Jan.1 to Feb 15) a 1944 | 1944 1944 24/44 | 23/3 6 ¢| 6 c\|Furness ? y 35/- 35/- | 411 3 
| “High | Low | fa) (b) (c)- “a || 35/48 | 33/9 2a 6 b|P.& O. De MWS ore seraners ra a |s 4 (0 
a tome. xi asta 8% C.Stk.PE|| 43 a |* Na’ | 236 | 2a | 6 ¢ SS leebeemeneeen fi.-s.| 18/8 | 18/3 | 8 8 0 
; 5% : 17/6 5c c || Union 
-|\—— | 47.) 408 Nii Nil \| Antofagasta | 2 13} Nil 18/43 > tatters 
i Gt. Sthn. * Ord. Stk. 2 Tea an ; 15/3 Nil 
; Me | 12 | Nile! Nile . lo Ord. Stk. .... 50 4 0 OF 2 ¢| Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|| 15/3 ! 5 0 
_ - i 3 °% Cum. P£.Stk' ot 94 Nil 36/- = b J kai (Assam) Tea £1...|| 36/6 36/6 | 5 5 
4 Nil ||U.Havana5%Cum. Pf. 36/5 | 35/9 23a 13 cS aes ! 1 2/- Nil 
94 6 Nil . ific C $25 $16 $16 | 3 2 0 6 6| Nilc||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 2/14 ill 
9 _ be} 15 Nilc 2 ¢\iCan. Pacific 5 Stk. | 61 61 7 Tt 7 2/13 1/103 tp sere eat tag ar {i..\| 18/3 18/3 Ni 
; St |alst || abs] apelcweos Cons, P 135 Sil dis | ae] 3 6] NuclUsmasccmme mesa] ti | aS Nil 
| ; iG. % Cons. Pref. Stk.|] 119} 9% 1 9 c| Nilc|/United Serdang ; Nil 
' “ty "Bat 604 2b ?s iL. NER 4% 1st Pref.. 62 bs a : . : at ae 6 ¢| Nilc||/United Sua Betong £1...|) 28/6 28/6 
“ sat 3} 2kc} 2$c\\L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 33 ae > S : Oil 1 ..\/109/43 | 122/20}! 3 12 9 
bf ot 61 2 a 2 5) LMS. 4% Pref. ‘eas = - 410 11 || 115/74 e108 % . Reg enya yy aera | “aaraye| 33 0 
5 | 6) 1}a||London Transpor 80/74 | 76/1 1 Ord. f1.. 5/74 | 74/44) 1 6 
663 | 644 1} | t 24 244 |7 4 4 23 b |'Shell Transport Ord. £1..|} 75/7} 
18 13 ate ab a southern 5% Pref Ord. / mt 78 es os" bint {as +. panne eet £1..|| 87/6 86/3 | 3 9 6 
5p Banks and Discount iscellaneous a we. 1 0 
Yooh) | Ms) gpmiaescetires | | SAE LE £ SU ane | ae | as] mye none) 1 aig | Bie 3) 
F gpGlt | geSt || S88] 2be [Bank o k..|| 3724 | 376 | 3 310 | 65 Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 61/3 | 61/ 
1 | 316 | 365 The| (@) (iBank of Montreal $100..|| rai" | gai | 3 8 eal 62/6 | 6 || 1o'c| 10 ¢ liar 3 Pose Kivag Ov. Si-| 42/9 | 45/3 | 215 3 
ll £43 | £39 7$¢} (g) |/Bank of Montreal $100..|| £ 50 310 oni| 43/6 | 41/13 || 24 c] 24 ¢||Boots yo 0 fill 48/- 47/9 |4 2 0 
ne Bank of New Zealand {1)| 30/- \- 48/- | 47/14 7:6) 3 a||British Aluminiu 112/6 | 115/- | 117 of 
si ° Hi 30/44 28/- 406 32a Bank ‘B’ fl. 80/- 80/- 310 0 10 ¢ $105 e ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco fl. 140 
"|" ff me | 88 |) Ta) 7, b|[Barclays Ba ‘a’ £i] 51/6 | s9/- | 2 4 0 |{215/- |105/- || t “a [British Oxygen Ord. {1 «| l/- | 80/6 | 3 
| > 60/- | 536 3.4; 3|,Barclays (D.C.&0.)‘A 4 2-9 3]| 81/3 | 80/- 8 6} 7 a||British Oxy rt oe 79% |5 0 8 
4 dia £5°.. 9§ 103 77 c 4 c|'Cable & Wir. Hdg .St 1 1429 
| 10 9§ 246 aba Chartered of In all ear 62. | 317 6 || 80% } ce ean 145/- 145) 
| 112-2 ! 62/9 | 59/4 || 6 @| 6 b/i\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pai 93/6 | 3 6 0 }145/- |137/6 12ha| 17} ||Duntop Rubber Ord. £1.|| 40/3 | 40/3 | 319 9 
1s |) 9 | a8! | & | 8B iMidland ga folly paid...) 83/- oH | 318 6 40/72 | sab] 8 c| 8 é|[lec. & Mus. Ind. 16 -.|| 27/6 | 28/- | 217 0 
7}, 1003 6 6% 5a 5 b||Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid 68 tt 316 6) 28/43 | 27/44 6 ¢ 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. h 10/-...|| 17/3 17/46 |3 8 6 
2 Prov. £5, £1 paid 78/- 78/- a 6c 6 c\|\Gaumont British 10/ ll > 
VB) gla) ae AEE tees me) eles chee) er | St Meet oe | ee ll is 
a gee | eh | Se] 8 8 iStanofs. Africa - ~ | 39 0] «78/6 | 75/- $ 1Chemical Ord. {1|| 38/14 | 38/14 | 4 
Jos |S) ) #2) SRR ae | a/b 2/8 | Be | oy) Miele as ot lat iad 
; i ? ‘ : 1 Nickel n.p. 
+3) 121-3 F Insurance _ 38 $36 || $2.00c| $2.00c||Internationa 6/3 36/3 |214 3 
eb 8% | 278 || 50 6] 40 allattiance £1, fully paid... = is; | 318 0 Sie | 383 8c! 10 cliLondon Brek Ord 1 cers | ees | 30 0 
7/05885 | is mi oe -. Gon fed tals pa. 105)" 105/- | 316 0% = S276 || 20 5] 18 o (Marks & Sp ener ‘A’ 5/-.||_56/- Re 72% 
7 | 1071/6 |104'4, | 20 @ ||Gen ose 284 | 3.10 10 || 53/- Muses {1 Osd.......... 101/3 
giiorst ft | 3 | 10-6] 107-a llLon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd. 215 34/102/6 | 99/3 || 7a} 1246 | Mure 5) 31/3 | 31/3 |2 8 0 
6) 1073-7 st 13% || +20 6| 17$a/||Pearl £1, fully paid..... - ist | 31s 0 31/9 | 29/- |} 10 c| 15 c||Odeon Theatres lo/-| 33/- | 33/6 | 210 9 
4) 03 SE | 15h || 6/-e| 6/0 |[Phoonix £1, fully paid...|| 16 aig | 213 otf 33/103] 32/3 || 6 5| 242 |[Pinchin ity Ord {1 || eve | ee | 40 0 
7) 2199 ask | 218 |its8. ¢| $585 c\|Pradential’f1 ‘A... 3 = 6 || 68/3 | 66/9 34a} 10 6 |(Tate and Lyle Ord. £1... 37/6 | 37/- | 214 0 
L....- 8§ 8 | 3 8 10 c| 10 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/ ee 
ai ; 733) wseten nes 9 311 0] 39/6 ans 6 || Tube Investments Ord. {1|} 96/- 96/- 
8 3/36] 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 97/— | 91/43 || 10 aj 10 Newall Ord. {1)| 79/- | 80/- |3 2 6 
3,962 % ? t Trusts 3 3 83 b ||Turner & Newa ‘ i 29 
02 a6 6 b|[Debenture Cp. Ord. Stockl| 225} | 2253 | 4 8 9|| 80/6 S1/- ||(ayis | Tha [United Molasses Ord. 6[8)) 52) 39 |3 8 0 
2 .2e 8 ia | tt) {een a zoek | 4 16 10 || 59/44 | 55/9 || 10 a| 30°5 Woolworth Ord. §/-.....]| 59/- | 58/ 
07; 1,305 209 206} 716 3 a\\Trustee Corp. Ord. Stk. . 2063 2 , : ifeld Prd 4)- 51/- 57/- 512 0 
43} 742 Breweries, &c. 59/8} | 55/74 || 35 6b) 45 a@||AshantiGoldfields Prd. i 52/- | 416 0 
9 i -£1....1)167/- | 167/- | 2 8 OF Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 52 
a fos | Be (lg | 5] "ahpenieee Se ale tts | 48 9!) ah) Sh | ge 8) Seles sear] Mal Bhai 2 & 
03) 10 Big lize 11 @| 18 6|\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)/ 12 //6 8 6 || 34/3 | 30/9 83a| 8% 6||Randfontein Or ci te 6% | 312 0 
00), 1-00 \ Coope &c. Ord. £1...||101/— | 101/3 | 4 10 @| 15 6|\Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. it i 
od ee ae es cover ee | a | OH [Tie 
. mi . +e wad ol 4 a D § oeee 4 
i | oe lane | to] acieeesrimeece'| on | on lee ol at | ah te] Peclemeereee el S| 8 lt ma® 
! nar ie as. ba uy’ Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1 3g/- | 48/9 '6 8 0 9% 5 Ts ant 3A, — (f) Yield 1 61% basis. (Yield basis 6%. 
i _ — = ‘o 
weave and ay Tater dip> Allobing foc Gachanga. Gh" Vided tose 350g, Cie viala Moh basis. TA) Tochudes hor tax tres. Of Flstyielhs > Bree of us 
ly figures. (4) Allowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32% j NE YORK PRICES 
Eee 
—— ] OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS qa EW a — 
Feb. Feb. 5 ° ¥ 8 15 
—_—_— I. 8 15 
ate Gross 1. Railroads. 8 15 and Industria ila 138 13% 
Feb. lg | | a | nee Receipts Atlantic Coast . uf SS = tal Liggett Myers. - 724 #70 
16 $ Ending | com renrne*: Anaconda ..... 25% 25k| Nat. Distillers . 
N En _ Gt. Nthn. Pf... 28} 29} ual 58k 58 
| ame = | 1944 | + or — | 1944 | + or N.Y. Central... 17. 173 Beth. Steel... 58 594 pn neka 7 3 
Cents ew. at a —— “ as 38° seh Proce Gamble 548 55 
thern...... om : 
Ry | BA. Feb. 12| 42,032,000 |+ 142,000 | 54,477,000 |+ 2,493,000 | Southern Chrysler ...... 7a SC) Sense Rosbuck. 90) 66 
| aon a 3 |S] 2 Hy Reems ER] See EE | sume ae |Seaae: aah Bt sangaee: Sh 
a: BA. W » 12| $2,065,000 |4 45,000 | 29,346, Amer. Tel. ..... 157 astman Kdk.. “s matn te a a 
, | 95 -19° = estern ...... 33] 5,376,000 |4. 797°000 29,312,000 |— 5,805,000 Int. Telep. .... 13 13} | Gen. Electric .. 35% i United Dru 128 12 
516 or Pacific .. 5! , 7 976, 0'000 '297'107'000 +40,243,000 Light... 42 42} Gen.Motors... 53% 54 nite iB... ane 
Gross....... 12t| Dec. 31c) $27,283,000 | + 2,760, 912° : Pacific Lig dSteel... 73 73° US. Steel..... 
+4 bi 32 tn, Si] $5:028.000 | "276,000 | 49,212,000 [+ 7/391'380 People's Gas. .. 2st Ost" Int Harvest... 108 71. Westhouse BE. . 91 sat 
2586 cata vel Viewena..| S51 32 | SS725200|+ 265.300 1,592,143 1+ "84,414 | WP Union Tel. 1p ald | Int. Nickels... 28 26% Woolworth... 38 
5 | U J. Rlys. of Havana..! 33 » 12 £15,581 !-+ 22,704 . 7 W. Union Tel. . * Ex, dividend. 
re + Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Months. (c) Year 194, 





(Continued from page 258) 
INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchanges : London 


*“* FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Security Indices 


shares* Int.} 


103-8 

103-9 

104-0 

| 104 -2 

5,566 104 -2 


nae 
| ee | ee 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 


. » July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 104 
(Feb. 16) ; "lowest, 103-2 (Jan. 3). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135 -2 (Reb. 16); 
lowest, 134-0 (Jaa. 3). 


New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1936-35= 100) 


* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £38,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £&3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles 


= Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
= — facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e Eas 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_  £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(19042 Accounts) 


OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. . Write Box 119, Tur 
EconoMIST, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


~~. Copies of The Economist for the years 1940, 
1941 and 1942. Offers to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd¢., 
43 Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated in 
Canada with limited liability). Dividend notice. Ordinary capital 
stock. At a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day, a 
dividend of Two per cent. (fifty cents per share) on the Ordinary 
capital stock in respect of and out of earnings for the year 1943 
was declared payable in Canadian funds March 3ist, 1944, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on March Ist, 1944. By crder of 
the Board. .- DERICK. BRAMLEY, Secretary, Montreal, 
February 14th, 1 


Printed ima Great Britain by St. CLements Press,’ Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 


ECONOMIST 


February 19, 1944 


STANDARD Statistics INDICES 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


_ erag Transactions Average Transaction- 


4. “ 600,000 
5. “ 310,000* oes " 
7. = 114-7 573,000 eoee 115-1 860, 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14). Low, 99-3 (Jam. 2.) | * Two-hour session 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 19, 1944 Capital versions Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 257. 


Including Exclu 
Conversions Convene’, 


£ £ 
135,832,971 125,540,315 
159,607,944 155,332,444 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ 
125,442,065 118,250 fi 124,964,565 488,750 97,000 
154,544,844 787,600 Nia 154,057,739 478,595 796,110 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to February 8, 1944, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


The Defaulters’ Record.—The first instalment of the 
seventieth report of the Council of Foreign Bondholders, 
covering the developments of 1943, is now available. Follow. 
ing the wartime practice, the statistical sections will follow 
later. Last ye brought no further default, but it did bring 
the notice of redemption of the principal Egyptian loans and 
the Brazilian debt settlement, the terms of which are set 
out in some detail, The Council lays stress upon the great 
attention paid to the encouragement of our export trade and 
the lack of general appreciation of the need to maintain and 
increase our invisible exports, including reasonable payments on 
our foreign investments. 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3lst March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales; 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950-60 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividends due ist April next the BALANCES eral 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRU 
night of the 1st March and that on and after the 2nd March 
Stocks will be transferable ex dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. February 9, 1944. 
London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, LTD., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster. Place Lon on, W.C.2—Saturday, February 19, 1944. 
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